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So muszt du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehn, 

So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten: 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 

Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 
GOETHE. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DEATH MASK 


DEATH masks command our utmost reverence, for the face is 
symbolic and perpetuates the final impression of a human spirit 
whom we once knew, or who had made his mark on all men’s 
minds. ‘They perpetuate whilst elsewhere dissolution is inexorably 
at work. But, further, they foreshadow new growth and life, and 
its promise is graven upon them. Thus they stand instinct with 
mystery between two phases of existence, of one of which we 
believe that we have knowledge, whilst the other we recognise 
only as we believe. 

Death masks are works of art from Nature’s workshop: yet 
they are at the same time transcendental objects. 

The worth of every death mask is in itself. There can be no 
question but that it owes its existence to pure reverence. Thus we 
judge, and never suspect how comparatively recent is this atti- 
tude of mind. 

Death masks are akin to their master, Death, himself, and 
this kinship is, I think, the reason why no special book has yet 
been devoted to them. If the attempt is now to be made, it will 
have all the defects of a first endeavour: an endeavour which 
claims as its principal merit the assembling and collating of 
material from the widest possible field. 

And yet if the reader glances through our illustrations, he 
will at once notice a limitation. There is no mask dating from 
antiquity, and the question of the use of death masks in those 
ages is not dealt with. The material as such obliged the author to 
adopt this restriction in order to confine the subject within some 
bounds. It therefore embraces only the Christian culture of the 
West, and of that only the period from about 1400 up to the 
present day. Secondly, a glance through the illustrations leads 
to the observation of a fact which for the moment we will state 
quite baldly. 
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In the series presented, masks from the nineteenth century 
are in a striking majority. Almost every decade of that century 
can supply five or more examples, whereas in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the modest total of ten masks has to serve for the whole 
hundred years. In the seventeenth, sixteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies not more than three or four examples are to be found for 
each hundred years. 

Without doubt the relative numbers may be accounted for 
in part by the fragile material of which death masks are made 
and the violence accompanying particular historical catas- 
trophes. But this explanation will not suffice alone. For even if, 
we possessed all the death masks of earlier centuries, they would 
still be far fewer in number than those shown by the nineteenth. 

In order to arrive at the real cause of these relative numbers, 
we must examine objectively the material which we still possess, 
and at the same time classify it according to the several countries 
of origin. 

Three countries have handed down to us incunabula of death 
masks, some extant, some only in literary form: Italy, France, 
and England. 

In Italy from the earliest times we find death masks not only 
of saints and princes, but also of private individuals who had won 
distinction by their talents or activities. 

In Northern Europe it was otherwise. Here for centuries no 
death masks were made but of kings and great lords, and it was 
not till the approach of the rationalist era and the French Re- 
volution that any considerable change began. Before that up- 
heaval, therefore, we may regard the death mask as a preroga- 
tive of the privileged classes. 

And the following pages confirm our supposition that especi- 
ally in France and England the death mask was associated with 
an artistic practice closely connected with the funeral ceremonies 
of kings and queens in those countries. 

Whenever a king of France died, the court painter was sum- 
moned to the palace to take a cast of the monarch’s features even 
before the corpse was opened and embalmed by the court physi- 
cians and surgeons. There is nothing surprising in the artist’s 
action, for we assume that his skilful hand was guided by a feel- 
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ing of reverence. But this modern interpretation of the court 
painter’s intentions with regard to the king’s death mask is mis- 
leading. 

For it was one of the most important duties of the paznctre et 
valet de chambre du Roy to make a life-size wicker puppet resembling 
the figure of the dead king, to clothe it first in a shirt of Dutch 
linen, then in silken garments, and lastly to array it in the 
ermine-trimmed coronation robe of the French kings. A final 
- touch of lifelike reality was given to the puppet by the addition 
of wax hands, whilst the king’s head, carefully modelled in wax, 
gazed forth from the neck of the garments. Casts of the face and 
hands were taken from the corpse and from these moulds the 
corresponding parts of the puppet were modelled; and here we 
may observe that real hair and a real beard were attached to the 
wax mask, so that the effigies, as it was officially called, can only 
be compared with a waxwork figure. 

This comparison is none too strong. For the face of the effigies 
was not that of the dead; the eyelids were raised, eyes painted 
or inserted, the rigidity of the death mask softened, and every 
effort made to reproduce the expression of the deceased in his 
lifetime. 

And now, whereas the corpse had long been laid in the closed 
coffin, this image of a king was crowned and its hands were folded 
over the breast; models of the royal sceptre and the Main de 
Justice were laid to the right and left of its head on cushions of 
cloth of gold. It lay in state about a week in the Salle d’honneur, 
the first station in the prolonged funeral ceremonies usual at the 
French court. 

The Salle @honneur was a rectangular hall, brilliantly decked 
and hung with tapestries, violet-coloured velvet, silks, and Ori- 
ental carpets; all round the walls were benches for the watching 
monks, the high nobility, and the courtiers; nor were altars for 
the celebration of mass wanting. At the end of the hall under a 
canopy a rectangular stand was erected, upon which a straw 
mattress and pillow were laid. Over these, however, costly stuffs 
were spread so as to give the impression of a raised bed of state. 
It was upon this Lit @’honneur that the effigies of the deceased king 
rested (Fig. I.). 
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The curious acts of homage paid later to the effigies in this 
Salle d@honneur, and the subsequent rites before the coffin in the 
Salle en deuil, cannot unfortunately be discussed here. On the 
other hand, it is relevant to our subject to say that when the 
corpse was conveyed to Notre Dame de Paris, and finally to the 
Abbey Church of St. Denis, the effigies was brought out once 
more. 

In the funeral procession which set out from the house of 
death through the streets of Paris, the figure either lay on a bier 
by itself; or it was placed upon the coffin, arrayed precisely as 
it had been before upon the Lit d@’honneur, with the sole difference 
that it now held the sceptre in its right hand and the Main de 
Justice in its left. This change in the position of the arms implies 
that the limbs of the mannequin were movable, and the new 
function of the hands explains why the court painter had to pre- 
pare quatre mains spoken of in records of payment that have been 
preserved. For it is evident that this new attitude of the effigies 
could only be possible if there were a second pair of hands to 
exchange with the first. 

The interior of Notre Dame was hung throughout its vast 
breadth and height with black cloth; in the chancel the Chapelle 
ardente, a catafalque beneath a canopy surrounded by countless 
lighted candles, awaited the coffin and the effigies. Here, and later 
in St. Denis, the last religious rites were performed in the presence 
of the corpse and the wax figure. But at the actual burial the 
effigies had at last fulfilled its functions, and had already found 
its way to the sacristy of St. Denis, where it was carefully pre- 
served in the company of its predecessors, and in expectation of 
others to come. 

We find in France, then, as part of this elaborate cult of the 
dead the practice of forming a death mask of the deceased king. 
Nor did the death mask serve directly to hand down to posterity 
the features of a great man. ‘The death mask is simply a technical 
aid in modelling the face of the effigzes. It is this, the wax image 
of a living man, contrasting strangely with the mortal remains 
of the dead, which interests alike the artist and the public. 

But the death mask is a mere by-product in the concern of 
the survivors for the dead. It was not till the beginning of the 
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fifteenth century that the grasp of reality was accepted as the 
aesthetic norm in the artistic production of Europe. It is therefore 
almost safe to assert that we shall not meet with the death mask 
before that period. 

In fact it is on the death of Charles VI. of France in 1422 that 
we first hear how Maitre Frangois d’Orleans, court painter since 
1408, made a death mask, as well as models of the hands and 
feet, from the corpse for the purpose of a magnificent image. 
Thus it is possible to prove by means of written records the use 
of the death mask in the preparations for the strange funeral 
ceremonies of all French kings of the Quattrocento, with the sole 
exception of Louis XI. (1461-83). 

Also at the obsequies of the widow of Charles VI., Queen 
Isabeau (Elizabeth of Wittelsbach, d. 1435), known to the world 
as the adversary of her son Charles VII., the coffin with the 
effigies was borne to Notre Dame de Paris escorted by a great 
retinue. 

Concerning Charles VII. himself (d. 1461), we learn from 
contemporary records of payments that “‘Jacob Lictemont, 
painctre, pour avoir moulé et impreint le visage dudict feu 
Seigneur pour servir a l’entrée de Paris” received a certain sum. 

The last French king of the fifteenth century, Charles VIIL., 
died far away from Paris at Castle Amboise in 1498. Although 
on that occasion the corpse itself, and not the effigies, lay gor- 
geously arrayed on the Lit de parement before being taken in the 
coffin to the Salle en deuil and later to St. Florentin d’Amboise, 
we nevertheless found again, at the lying-in-state in Notre 
Dame des Champs, a “Statue du Roy” which was conveyed as 
usual to Notre Dame in Paris and St. Denis. Nothing is recorded 
of the artist who made this Statue; but we may assume that it was 
the work of Jean Perréal (Jehan de Paris, d. 1528), who as court 
painter to Charles VIII. from 1483 is not unknown in the history 
of art. This assumption is the more probable as this same Jean 
Perréal is mentioned as the maker of the death masks of Louis 
XII. (1515) and of Queen Anne of Brittany (1513), the consort 
of Charles VIII. and later of Louis XII. 

In the sixteenth century the death mask still remains in use as 
a preliminary stage of the puppet. On the very day of Francis I.’s 
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death (March 31, 1547), Francois Clouet, his famous court 
painter (1510-72), was summoned to the Castle of Rambouillet 
by special courier in order to draw the king’s portrait on his 
death-bed, to take a cast from the corpse, and to prepare the 
effigies. 

Now the Dauphin Frangois, this king’s eldest son, had died 
suddenly on May 10, 1536, at the Castle of Tournon on the 
Rhone; the king had also lost his third son, Charles d’Orléans, 
on September 9, 1545. For these two princes, who had simply 
been laid in their coffins, the one at the Castle of Tournon, the 
other in the Abbey of St. Lucian near Beauvais, the present heir 
to the throne, Henri II., was minded to prepare a funeral fitting 
their high rank and that of their father. And so we see the strange 
spectacle of three coffins displayed in the choir of Notre Dame 
des Champs on May 22, 1547, with three effigies upon them lying 
in state; they were then carried in solemn procession to Notre 
Dame in Paris, where all three were assembled in an ostentatious 
Chapelle ardente before the final ceremonies in St. Denis. 

These events make it more and more certain that no funeral 
of crowned heads and princes of the blood was conceivable with- 
out the presence of an effigies. If, however, such figures could be 
made years after death, we cannot reject the possibility that 
death masks of the princes had long been in existence and could 
be relied upon in all cases for the construction of the effigzes at 
any time apres le vif et naturel, as the contemporary phrase ran. 

When Henri II. entered the lists on the forty-first year of his 
age, on June 30, 1559, during the festivities at the double wedding 
of his daughter and his sister, his opponent, the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, struck him such a deadly blow through his right eye 
with the stump ora broken lance that after several days of agony 
the king died of the wound on July to. The death mask of Henri 
II. (Plate ¢8)), likewise the work of Francois Clouet, is the only 
unquestioned one of the masks of the kings of France which has 
been preserved to the present day. It is of quite exceptional im- 
portance, because for once we find literary tradition actually 
confirmed by the visible object. But nothing would be more mis- 
taken than to assume that this deeply moving image of release 
from suffering owed its origin to any reverential feeling. This 
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mask of*Henri II. simply served as a convenient help in the 
modelling of the features of the wax image; no value was at- 
tached to it on its own account. 

Similar proceedings are recorded later of the funeral cere- 
monies for Charles TX. (1579) and for Catherine de Medici 

(1589). | 

I should, however, like to dwell shortly on the Service for 
Henri IV., and this for a definite reason. That admirable mon- 
arch fell a victim on May 14, 1610, to the dagger of the fanatic 
Ravaillac. Immediately after the assassination two artists were 
summoned to the Louvre to take a cast of the dead king’s face; 
a third joined them on his own initiative, though not officially 
commissioned to do the work. 

There ensued a strange rivalry between the three artists in 
the construction of the effigies. These three were the renowned 
engraver of medals Guillaume Dupré (1576-1643) and the two 
painters Jacquet de Grenoble (d. after 1636) and Michel Bourdin 
d’Orléans (traceable in Paris from 1609 onwards). All three 
laboured at the same time at a wax model of the deceased king’s 
head, and waited in eager suspense to hear which figure the 
appointed jury would choose for the honour of representing 
Henri IV. on the Lit @honneur. ‘The award fell to Jacquet de 
Grenoble, whose wax bust is preserved among the treasures of 
the Landes-Museum at Cassel: the other two models can also be 
traced, Michel Bourdin’s in the Musée Carnavalet in Paris, and 
that of Dupré in the collection at Chantilly. 

Fig. II. shows the model at Chantilly, of which, however, only 
the head can be regarded as genuine, the bust of terra-cotta hav- 
ing been added in the eighteenth century. At all events it is a 
valuable document for our purpose; unquestionably modelled 
from a death mask, the face has been completely transformed into 
the portrait of the living man. Here, too, the death mask was a 
mere aid to the artist, and was not felt to be a witness from a 
loftier sphere. To the mind of that age the desire to possess an 
ancestral portrait of the king was much more urgent than any 
idea of the value of a death mask as a human document. The 
same applies to the heads modelled by the other two artists. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the French Revolution, an 
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eighteenth-century German traveller and man of letters, Johann 
Jacob Volkmann (1732-1803), saw amongst the treasures of the 
Abbey Church of St. Denis “‘the succession of French kings, life- 
size, modelled in wax, robed in red and sitting on chairs with 
sceptres and crowns’’. He relates that at that time all were pre- 
sent, from Charles VIII. to Louis XIII. From this report it 
seems to me probable that a death mask was likewise made of 
the last-named king (d. 1643). 

But the year of Louis XIII.’s death brings us already to the 
moment when the traditional ceremonies, in the form in which 
we have seen them, begin to go out of fashion. One of the last 
occasions on which they are mentioned is on the death of the 
great Condé (1646); and on the death of Maria Theresa of Spain 
(1683), the consort of Louis XIV., they were certainly no longer 
performed. 

That, no doubt, is the reason why Johann Jacob Volkmann 
does not mention an effigies of Louis XIV., for evidently at the 
death of that monarch (1715) none was made. This assumption 
seems at the first glance to be contradicted by an anonymous 
etching of the period (Fig. III.); for it portrays the Salle d’ honneur 
as we have seen it before, and it seems that contemporary taste 
and style and changing forms have not succeeded in altering much 
in its appearance. Not belonging to any time, it preserved for ever 
the same unchanging character. 

This is certainly true of the decorations in the state apart- 
ment, but not of the figure which we see upon the Lit d’honneur. 
According to the legend of the etching, there lay in state on this 
occasion in place of an effigies the embalmed corpse of Louis XIV., 
and this is important as an example of how the distinction be- 
tween the effigies and the body had vanished, so that the death 
mask was no longer needed as a by-product. 

As soon, however, as a puppet was once more taken into use, 
we again meet with the death mask. When Charlotte Corday 
murdered Jean Paul Marat on July 13, 1793, the National Con- 
vention devoted its chief attention to measures for the mainten- 
ance of order and security. Marat’s corpse lay, therefore, for 
forty-two hours uncared for by anybody. When the famous 
painter and revolutionary, Jacques Louis David, was commis- 
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sioned by the Convention to arrange for Marat’s représentation 
and burial, it was still found possible to embalm the corpse, but 
the disease from which Marat suffered (leprosy) made its public 
display unthinkable. 

A very simple way out of the difficulty was found by reviving 
a tradition which had not yet fallen into oblivion. David him- 
self, Jacobin and adherent of the Goddess of Reason, proposed 
to the Convention to exhibit to the people a mannequin instead 
of the corpse, showing Marat in the attitude in which Charlotte 
Corday had struck him down. And this was done. We must 
imagine this waxwork horror as resembling David’s well-known 
picture of the murdered Marat. 

So far as I know this was the last occasion on which a kind 
of effigies was made in France with the assistance of the death 
mask (Plate 28). I say a kind of effigies: for this figure of Marat 
showed the popular hero as he was assassinated and cannot be 
called a peaceful image of the living man, as were the effigies of 
the kings. Its propaganda purpose is unmistakable. Neverthe- 
less, it fits into the succession of phenomena which we have 
hitherto been considering. 

In brief outline we have traced the existence of the death 
mask from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth century in France. It seems, however, but a 
shadowy existence. For the many details included in our descrip- 
tion referred almost more to the effigies than to the death mask. 
And this impression is true to the facts, seeing that so little im- 
portance was attached to the death mask for its own sake. 

If we return to the starting-point of our deliberations, the 
question arises whether it is not possible to trace the death mask 
with certainty, in its known association with the effigies, earlier 
than the fifteenth century. With the death of Charles VI., that 
is, with the year 1422, all definite records cease as to the manner 
of paying homage to the French kings after death. But a custom 
that is described at the beginning of the fifteenth century without 
any word of surprise or any comment on its novelty, must doubt- 
less have come down from earlier days, and may therefore be 
assumed to have obtained at least in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. This assumption is supported by the fact that in 
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1383 the painter Colart de Laon was entrusted with the repré- 
sentation of the Count of Eu, and that in 1380 there was an 
effigies shown at the funeral of the Connétable de Gueslin. 

But here I would warn the reader against the erroneous as- 
sumption that wherever a représentation or effigies is mentioned, as 
in the references just cited from the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in France, the employment of a death mask follows as a 
matter of course. The effigies or imago (a term which we shall 
shortly encounter) implies primarily no more than ceremonial 
in honour of the dead. We can only definitely assume the exist- 
ence of a death mask where some document or receipt of pay- 
ment clearly states that an artist did actually take a cast of the 
features of the deceased. As already stated I have not been able 
to find convincing proof of this process before the fifteenth cen- 
tury in France. In that country at least we must not, therefore, 
regard the effigies and the death mask as inseparable from the 
earliest times; rather we must understand clearly that one of the 
two takes precedence—both in importance and in date. If we 
continue to trace the life-history of the show-puppet, we shall see 
that such a claim cannot be made on behalf of the death mask. 

In the fourteenth century France remained silent on the sub- 
ject in general, a fact which may be partly due to the fateful 
events of the Hundred Years War. But another country throws 
itself into the breach instead: England. 

It may be recalled that the English dynasty of the period, the 
house of Anjou-Plantagenet, was French by descent and up- 
bringing, and no doubt brought French ceremonial with it to the 
island kingdom. In the Islip Chapel in Westminster Abbey the 
astonished spectator may still contemplate a group of figures 
known, on account of the condition to which they have been 
reduced by the lapse of time, by the nickname of “the ragged 
regiment”. These figures, puppets or mannequins as one may 
choose to call them, are the last relics of a custom likewise known 
in mediaeval England by which an “‘¢mago, picture, or représenta- 
tion” (three terms used alternatively) of the dead was carried 
upon the sealed coffin in the funeral procession of kings and 
queens. But the “‘funeral effigies” are somewhat different from 
their lightly constructed French counterparts. The latter were 
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made of wickerwork like the dummies at a costumier’s, whereas 
the English types were like solid statues, carved from a single 
block of wood, including the head and hands; but here, too, all 
the resources of waxwork art were employed to give an illusive 
semblance of life. 

In the very same year in which King Charles VI. of France 
died, his great adversary, King Henry V. of England, closed his 
eyes at Bois de Vincennes on August 31. In vain did the people 
of Paris and Rouen offer immense sums for the honour of seeing 
Henry V. buried within their city walls; the corpse was conveyed 
to England and reached London on November 11, 1422. 

Thomas of Walsingham in his Historta Anglicana tells how an 
imago lay upon the sealed coffin, made to resemble as nearly as 
possible the figure and face of the dead hero: clothed in a purple 
robe bordered with ermine, it wore a crown on its head, and held 
the sceptre in its right hand and the imperial orb in its left. 
We are not at present able to give further details as to the con- 
struction of this puppet, unless we trust to a contemporary 
French account according to which the figure was made of 
hardened leather and was pleasingly painted. At any rate, no 
trace ofit has been preserved. But mere written record is of value, 
for it proves, even standing alone, that this kind of zmago was not 
unusual at that period. 

Nor is this view an empty supposition. For we need only go 
back to the period of Edward III. to obtain confirmation. Im- 
mediately upon his death (June 21, 1377) Edward III.’s corpse 
was embalmed and laid in its coffin. But at the same time the 
artist Stephen Hadley was commissioned to prepare an Imago ad 
stmilitudinem Regis, which was carried upon the coffin in solemn 
procession from Sheen (near Richmond, Surrey)—where the king 
died, to London. In London, the coffin with the imago was ex- 
hibited on a catafalque in St. Paul’s and in Westminster Abbey 
before the king was laid to rest on July 5 in the Confessor’s 
Chapel. 

Face to face with this royal imago in Westminster Abbey we 
can to-day still call up a vivid picture of this custom of a past 
age. We find there a primitive life-sized wooden puppet carved 
from the trunk of an oak-tree, hollow at the back; the feet close 
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together; the arms, slightly bent at the elbow, are somewhat 
raised; the hands are broken off, but gimlet holes in the forearms 
suggest that they were separately attached, of whatever material 
they were made. The head is likewise carved in wood from the 
same block as the body; there are still traces of painting on the 
face and signs that a beard was attached to the cheeks and a wig 
worn on the head. 

If we examine the expression on the face of this zmago, it seems 
most improbable that it was modelled from a death mask. When 
a death mask is used the result is of course an almost terrifying 
approach to nature. But just this is completely missing in 
Edward III.’s features; there is instead the formalism of a general 
type remote from reality, in harmony with the artistic ideas of the 
age. Moreover, we are able to compare the head of the effigies 
with that of the gilded bronze statue of the same king on his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey; we have no choice but to pronounce 
in favour of the workmanship in bronze, whereas the contrary 
must have been the case if Stephen Hadley had modelled his 
wmago from a death mask. 

This case proves quite plainly that the effigies was known 
long before the aid of the death mask was called in. The English 
documents bear witness to “‘a wooden effigy” already for 
Edward II. (d. 1327), and suggest the probability of a wax imago 
for Henry III. (d. 1272), made by one Magister Robertus de 
Beverlaco; but there is no word of a death mask at this early time. 
I am therefore of opinion that death masks were unknown in 
England in the fourteenth century, and this view is supported by 
artistic considerations based on direct ocular evidence. But I am 
not even disposed to concede the existence of a death mask for 
the zmago of Henry V. (d. 1422), and will allow myself a short di- 
gression in support of my contention. 

In England, as in France, the use of effigies had become cus- 
tomary also for the queens. Richard II.’s wife, Anne of Bohemia 
(d. 1394), is the first example. (The head of her zmago is still in 
the Islip Chapel.) The next, however, is Catherine of Valois, the 
consort of this very Henry V. She survived her illustrious hus- 
band by more than ten years (d. 1437), and honour was paid 
to her mortal remains by a state funeral in which the zmago was 
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exhibited upon the coffin in St. Catherine’s Church near the 
Tower, before she was buried at Westminster. The puppet repre- 
senting this queen (Fig. IV. a) is a robed figure carved from head 
to foot from a single block of oak; the back is hollowed to an 
unusual depth, so that we might almost call it a figure cut in half. 
The robe, painted bright red and cut square at the neck, clings 
closely round the outlines and form of the body down to the 
ankles. The right arm is broken off at the shoulder; the left is 
still there, but the hand is missing. Neck and head are finely 
modelled, but treated entirely in Gothic taste; there is no trace 
of the naturalism of the death mask. 

Returning now to the zmago of Henry V., if in 1437 the art 
of sculpture was still trammelled by the style of the period, it is 
not likely that in 1422 a death mask was employed. I must 
express the same doubt regarding the whole of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in England, although it is true that it included the funeral 
of King Edward IV. (1483). As we do not know what has become 
of his zmago, the case is of no decisive importance. 

But there is a change with the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; for at this point the interesting effigies of Henry VII. 
(d. 1509) at Westminster provides us with an object lesson. The 
life-sized, solid, upright figure (Fig. IV. 5) of this slender and 
graceful man consists of a massive block of wood covered with 
linen and stucco; though the hands are lost, the position of the 
arms suggests that his right held the sceptre and his slightly 
raised left the orb. There are still traces of painting on the 
face; the cap on the head shows that here once a wig sat. But 
what most strikes us is the king’s expressive head, in which 
already developed appears the type of the English gentleman. 
(Fig. V.). 

It is safe to assert that this plastic portrait was produced by 
the artist with the help of a death mask, partly in view of the 
developed technical process of the period, but even more on 
account of its impressive realism. It is difficult to speak posi- 
tively, for here, too, it was the artist’s design to produce the 
semblance of waking life by opening the eyes and other retouch- 
ing. If we examine the profile photograph of Henry VII.’s head 
(Fig. V.), we find a certain hardness of the flesh drawn tight over 
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the cheek-bones and a withered appearance of the lips, which 
might convince any spectator that a death mask had been 
used. 

This would give us something to go on in determining at 
what date the death mask came into use in England, though 
here, again, it is merely as a speedy and convenient aid in the 
modelling of effigies. So matters continued far beyond the end 
of the sixteenth century, indeed up to the close of the seven- 
teenth, and I assume, therefore, that the death mask never again 
fell into oblivion in England. It is true, we cannot prove this; 
for though we possess documents concerning Henry VIII. (d. 
1546) and Jane Seymour, Edward VI. (1553) and the Catholic 
Queen Mary (1558), the famous Elizabeth (1603) and her suc- 
cessor James I. (1625), there is nowhere an allusion to the taking 
of a mask. 

In this dilemma, our doubts are answered by a monument 
rising from the dark past which puts an end to our groping 
uncertainty; the death mask of Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Pro- 
tector, the only one of its kind and as such, apart from all else, 
of great historical value (Plate 10). Oliver Cromwell died on 
September 3, 1658, in London; three weeks later his mortal 
remains were quietly interred in Henry VII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. But in Somerset House a wax effigies of this re- 
markable man was exhibited for several months, in state robes, 
with crown and sceptre, in accordance with English royal cere- 
monial. It was not till November 23 that the official funeral was 
celebrated with extravagant royal pomp. 

It is surely not against the logic of historical facts when I 
conjecture that Cromwell’s death mask simply provided the 
model for the face of the Lord Protector’s zmago which, following 
the lines of tradition, we may picture to ourselves as a likeness 
of the living, active man. On the other hand, it is certain that 
this auxiliary purpose of the death mask was not specially 
invented for Cromwell’s effigies; this example furnishes us, then, 
with direct proof that at any rate by the seventeenth century 
the effigies and the death mask were as closely connected in 
England as the bozzetto and the completed statue. 

The comparison is wholly in place and correct. For, as our 
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detailed examination of the origin of the death mask has shown, 
it is primarily only a studio-property, adapting itself to its sub- 
ordinate task in the artist’s work on the effigies, which had a long 
career behind it before its stepchild, the death mask, saw the 
light. 

There could be no emancipation for the death mask in 
France or England until the customs associated with the zmago 
had fallen into disuse. And indeed towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century we see also in England the effigies falling into 
disfavour. For it seems that a figure of this kind was last used 
at the lying-in-state of the notorious kingmaker, General Monck 
(d. 1670). But well into the eighteenth century we find traces 
of this court ceremonial hallowed by the use of centuries, and 
can follow them during the absolutist era in Germany. But 
before we turn to that subject, I should like to interpose a few 
brief remarks on the purpose of the death mask in countries 
where the effigies was not in general use. In order to get a clear 
opinion on this subject we must look to Italy. 

In Italy the history of the death mask is far simpler than in 
France and England, at least if we ignore Venice. In that 
conservative republic, as Julius von Schlosser has shown, we 
find “fat any rate from the seventeenth century onwards a quite 
similar ritual, particularly in the funeral ceremonies of the Doges; 
it was observed with increasing pomp till the fall of the Re- 
public in 1797’’. We must refrain from entering into the history 
of the Venetian effigies and death masks; there, too, the latter 
were in all probability taken for the purpose with which we are 
sufficiently familiar in France and England. 

Nowhere else in Italy is the death mask associated with the 
ritual of the imago; it is used simply and directly as an aid to the 
art of sculpture. At any rate, the material contained in our 
illustrations admits of no other interpretation. (Compare the 
notes to Plates 1-7.) An artistic rage for extreme naturalism is 
sometimes carried so far as to evade the roundabout method of 
modelling a bust from the death mask. We still have none too 
attractive examples of the death mask joined to a modelled bust 
of the artist’s fancy, or cases where the death mask, transformed 
into a living face, is affixed to a sort of bust. This latter bears a 
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remote resemblance to the effigies, with the purpose of which 
it has nothing whatever to do. 

Giorgio Vasari is of course mistaken when he says in his 
Life of Andrea del Verrocchio (1435-1488) that that artist first re- 
introduced the practice of making a plaster cast from nature; 
his error is overwhelmingly refuted by the monuments still pre- 
served (St. Bernardino and Brunellesco). Nevertheless, there 
underlies Vasari’s statement the true belief that the death mask 
(and the life mask) did not come into use even in Italy before 
the Renaissance. Indeed we may regard it as a very character- 
istic example of the technique of the early Renaissance in 
Florence. It was not only that contemporary artists learned the 
technique of the death mask anew by reading the art literature 
of antiquity; they themselves must have welcomed it as satisfying 
most happily their craving for realism and their cult of the 
individual. 

In Italy, then, unlike France and England, the death mask 
was never encumbered with the associations of superstition and 
ritual; its associations were purely those of an artistic form, con- 
nected, perhaps, at times with ideas of the “‘glorza dell’ umane posse’’. 

As soon as the ancient pomp of the effigies vanishes from the 
countries beyond the Alps, the Italian use of the death mask 
begins to establish itself there too. The earliest and quite isolated 
example of this change that it seems possible to cite is the mask 
of Blaise Pascal (d. 1662), which was taken simply in order to 
serve as a model for a posthumous portrait of the great thinker 
(Plate 11). 

The next example, the death mask of Isaac Newton (Plate 
15) already brings us to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When he died all the honours formerly reserved for kings 
and great lords were paid for the first time to an ordinary citizen. 
After Newton’s body had lain in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
that is to say, in a royal palace, it was laid to its eternal rest in 
the pantheon of England’s heroes, escorted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and followed by a retinue of dukes and earls. All this is 
testimony of a more reverent homage paid to human genius than 
would have been conceivable in any other country of Northern 
Europe at this time. 
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But the hour of the final emancipation of the death mask had 
not yet struck. For Newton’s mask was taken by the French 
sculptor, Louis Francois Roubillac (1690-1762), then resident in 
London, simply in order that he might make from it a terra-cotta 
bust of the great scientist (in the British Museum), a bust in 
marble, and the face of a marble statue for Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. How little the sanctity of Newton’s death mask was 
respected is proved by its subsequent fate, described in the Notes 
(compare Plate 15). The same is true of Jonathan Swift’s mask 
(Plate 17) as of Newton’s. 

In France, however, the death mask was not really freed from 
the bonds of the effigies until the Revolution. When Mirabeau 
died in 1791 his death was felt to be a national calamity. The 
people clamoured for the closing of the theatres and places of 
amusement, and the National Assembly immediately began to 
consider how to pay fit homage to the dead man. In the course 
of the debate Citoyen Goupil recalled the example of Newton, 
and what the English had done in honour of their great country- 
man. This precedent was followed, and Mirabeau’s body was 
borne with all the pomp of a national funeral to the new church 
of St. Geneviéve, consecrated after the manner of Westminster 
as pantheon of the heroes of liberty by receiving the mortal 
remains of this tribune of the people. Mirabeau’s death mask 
(Plate 27) was, however, only regarded as the best possible model 
for the bust that was to adorn his tomb. 

And here it must be added that Marat’s death mask served 
the same purpose. The transitional character of the seventeen- 
nineties is clearly marked by the fact that in this case we know 
of a twofold purpose served by the death mask, the one pointing 
back to the past, the other in harmony with more modern usage. 
So at the end of the eighteenth century the Italian, purely ar- 
tistic, view of the death mask comes to prevail and may be traced 
far into the nineteenth century. Therefore I refer to the separate 
Notes on the death masks of that era where, as far as possible, 
the subject has been adequately dealt with. 

I cannot, however, conclude my introductory remarks with- 
out a final reference to a late and degenerate revival of effigies 
modelling, and in its train of the death mask, in a land which did 
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not rank among European kingdoms till the eighteenth century: 
Prussia. 

From the end of the seventeenth century a funeral ceremonial 
had developed at the court of Berlin which could hardly belie its 
connection with the French ritual. But whereas at the death of 
the Great Elector (1688) and of Frederick, the first king of 
Prussia (1713) the embalmed corpses themselves lay in state, just 
as we have seen to be the case with Louis XIV., the funeral cere- 
monies for Frederick William I. displayed a degree of pomp 
which can only be regarded as out of date and alien to the spirit 
of the age. 

Frederick William I. died on May 31, 1740, in the “‘Stadt- 
schloss” at Potsdam. He himself, a sturdy, narrow-minded, and 
blunt paterfamilias, gave orders before his death that ‘‘as for the 
rest, no fuss is to be made about me’’. But it was not at all in 
accordance with Frederick II.’s idea of the dignity of a king of 
Prussia to respect this wish of his father’s. It is true, that on June 
4 the corpse was “‘laid in its oak coffin in full regimentals wearing 
the ribbon of the Order of the Black Eagle”; it lay publicly in 
state in the palace for a day, but towards ten o’clock in the even- 
ing the coffin was sealed and taken to the ““Hof- und Garnisons- 
kirche”’ for final burial. 

The “solemn funeral’, on the contrary, only took place three 
weeks later, on June 22, at Potsdam. Between the lying-in-state 
and this second mock burial a so-called Castrum doloris was held 
in the apartments of the palace. Fig. VI. shows what this meant. 
The large central marble hall of the palace at Potsdam was hung 
throughout with black velvet; it was lighted by chandeliers, 
brackets, and candelabra: at the narrower end of the room, ona 
dais covered with violet velvet beneath a canopy of gold brocade, 
lay the show coffin decked with drap d argent. To the right and 
left on each side of the coffin we see four tabourets upon which 
were placed the crown, the sceptre, the orb, the sword, and other 
insignia. Above the coffin—and that is important—on the back 
of the canopy hung a portrait of the king, who was thus repre- 
sented alive at this lying-in-state. Nor was it enough that the 
effigies should here be displayed in effigy ; in the sealed cere- 
monial coffin lay a wax puppet intended to represent the dead 
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king himself. In all probability the death mask was used for 
the face of this most extraordinary représentation (Plate 16). But 
before entering the Castrum doloris it was necessary to pass through 
the mourning chamber; in it stood an arm-chair in which was set 
“the image of His late most blessed Majesty, modelled in wax’’. 
I do not think it impossible that the death mask served for this 
figure also. 

The death mask had therefore a double purpose on this occa- 
sion; in the first place it provided the model for an image of the 
living man, after the Anglo-French pattern, and secondly it was 
used directly as an artificial imitation of the dead. But in both 
instances we find it closely interwoven with a bygone cult; it 
arose from no motive of an emotional nature as we should under- 
stand it. 

“Je rends de bongré et sans regret ce souffle de vie, qui 
m’anime a la Nature bienfaisante, quia daigner me le préter, et 
mon Corps aux Ellements, dont il a été composé. J’ai vécu en 
filosofe et je veux étre enterré comme tel, sans appareil, sans faste, 
sans Pompe, je ne veux étre ni disséqué, ni emboumé, qu’on 
m’enterra a Sanssouci au haut des terrasses dans une sépulture, 
que je me suis fait préparer.” These opening words of Frederick 
the Great’s will breathe the spirit of enlightenment and the mood 
of a nature lover almost akin to Werther. With such sentiments 
we should not expect to find on this occasion an effigies or a wax 
figure in the coffin. 

And yet that is what happened. It seems like a judgement 
upon Frederick II.’s action in the case of his own father, when 
we hear that his nephew and successor did not choose to respect 
his uncle’s last will in any single point. The reason was assuredly 
no lack of reverence; the ceremonies decreed by Frederick 
William II. were due precisely to his desire to omit slit: of the 
hallowed customs of courts. 

On the very day of his death the corpse of Frederick the Great 
lay in state in the “Stadtschloss” at Potsdam, but already on 
August 19 he was buried in the vault of the ‘““Hof- und Garnisons- 
kirche’’. The small regard paid to the mortal remains shows how 
fundamentally the conception of reverence for the dead differed 
in those days and in our own. 
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But at the real funeral ceremony, appointed for September 9, 
nothing was omitted of the rites observed at the death of Fred- 
erick William I. Thus we find again a ceremonial coffin in a 
Castrum doloris; this time, too, the king’s portrait, painted by 
Franke, appears on the canopy above the coffin; whence we can- 
not summarily dismiss the possibility that a dummy of the dead 
lay in the ceremonial coffin and served later as a substitute for 
the corpse at the state funeral. I cannot, however, find any record 
in the case of Frederick IL. of a mourning chamber arranged with 
a seated figure of the late king. 

The existence of the death mask gives positive proof that a 
dummy corpse of Frederick II. was laid in the coffin, following 
the precedent of Frederick William I.’s Castrum doloris. For it is 
really misleading to speak of a death mask on this occasion. No 
doubt a cast was taken of Frederick the Great’s features by the 
sculptor Johann Eckstein, and that before the lying-in-state in 
the ‘‘Stadtschloss’’ at Potsdam. But what has come down to us 
as Eckstein’s work is not a true mask, but a complete head of the 
deceased king modelled in wax, the mask only serving as the 
facial shell (Plates 25 and 26). This, then, is a clear example 
of how again and again conceptions connected with the effigies 
force themselves between the actual death mask and the product 
made from it. 

Now, in the Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin there is, together 
with the wax head of the dead king, a similar wax head, modelled 
with the aid of the death mask, but coloured, and having glass 
eyes and eyelashes; further, we know of two waxwork figures of 
Frederick II. with faces also modelled by Eckstein from the death 
mask. I do not, therefore, consider it altogether unlikely that the 
mourning chamber formed part of the funeral ceremonial for 
Frederick the Great. 

This Prussian epilogue to the history of the death mask as 
appendage to the effigzes must in fact be regarded as merely a 
remnant. A primeval custom, inherited from antiquity, drags on 
through the centuries, and as soon as realism and realistic 
methods became the order of the day, they make use of the death 
mask as the most reliable artistic aid, though in course of time it 
lost its original meaning and survived in a form bordering on 
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caricature. [here was no way of escape; a cultural form had 
exhausted its vitality. 

And here Frederick the Great’s will throws valuable light. 
Just as that monarch by his epigram regarding the first servant 
of his state placed his absolutism upon a more responsible basis 
than Louis XIV.’s “L’état c’est moi’’, so his idea of death and 
burial foreshadows a new outlook which we may boldly describe 
as pantheistic in contrast to the obligations of traditional custom. 
It is an example of historic irony that when the philosopher of 
Sanssouci died, tradition proved stronger than progress. 

Nevertheless, Frederick the Great’s words and his desire re- 
main a landmark, even in connection with our subject. The twi- 
light of the idols ushered in by the rationalist era was inevitably 
followed by the disappearance of the time-honoured ceremonial 
of the effigies, and the birth-hour of the death mask, as we know 
it, struck. 

But the new attitude towards the death mask, which I will 
designate as one of humane enlightenment, could not assert itself 
for the first time on the death of a prince; for the traditional 
deifying of the Anointed by God’s grace was too deeply rooted 
in the general ideas. There arose, however, at the end of the 
eighteenth century a new outlook. We need not first-cite the ob- 
vious achievements of the modern spirit of 1789 in order to prove 
that a new age was dawning. Already before the outbreak of the 
Revolution the cztoyen had become the centre of interest and in- 
tellectual activity—not merely the citizen in a political sense, but 
in the world of feeling. The mass of the people, beginning to 
overcome their sense of inferiority to the privileged classes in- 
herited from the period of absolutism, clung to the symbol of 
great national heroes of spirit. 

Perhaps it is only because these pages are written in Germany 
and by a German that I believe myself to have discovered in our 
country the first and earliest example ofa death mask taken purely 
in reverence. At any rate, that decisive fact can be recorded even 
before the death of Frederick the Great and before the Revolution 
had proclaimed its rights of man. 

When Gotthold Ephraim Lessing died in 1781 all relations 
hitherto so firmly established were reversed. Karl Wilhelm Fer- 
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dinand, the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, ordered that the 
poet’s funeral expenses were to be borne by the court treasury; 
he allotted to him a special burying-place, which was unusual in 
those days; he caused the corpse to lie in state in a magnificent 
coffin surrounded by wax candles, and finally to be conducted 
to its last resting-place in a state carriage drawn by four horses. 
Measured by the standard of a small German court, it is as sig- 
nificant as what was done in Newton’s case some fifty years 
earlier, that a gentleman of the bedchamber, a count, and the 
court officials should have escorted Lessing’s coffin to the grave. 
An enlightened sense of the dignity of a human being, whom 
God’s grace has favoured, found eloquent expression in this 
ceremony. | 

But it was Lessing’s friends who had his death mask (Plates 
23 and 24) taken from his transfigured face, simply in the 
desire to share this last memory, to cling to what it was possible 
for love to keep of the departed. And thus the death mask 
becomes symbolic of the faith that death, though it parts us, can 
never dissolve a spiritual bond. Freed from superstition, witch- 
craft, and magic—for all these are involved in the existence and 
survival of the effigies—we see our brother in the dead lineaments; 
our clear vision grows familiar with the mystery of his features; 
we Salute in it the iron laws of Life and Death. 

With this result, which may be considered relatively clear in 
view of the mass of material to which so little study has been 
devoted, we may close our historical introduction. We first saw 
the death mask as a by-product in death rites of kings; at the 
same time it was used in the sculptor’s studio as a simple tech- 
nical aid which remained when effigies and imago had long been 
relegated as dusty stage properties. It was not till towards the 
end of the eighteenth century that the death mask was released 
from its servitude, since when it has asserted its independent 
existence. 

It is remarkable how long a time elapsed before the death 
mask came to acquire its present significance. To earlier genera- 
tions the effigies, that is, a lifelike figure of the dead, was clearly 
more essential than the death mask, from which they shrank. 
That, however, is only partially true. For both in France and 
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Italy early death masks have been preserved, which proves that 
they cannot have been regarded with complete indifference. But 
the contrast between our own attitude towards death masks and 
that of earlier periods can only be explained by a change in our 
ideas of death itself. 

As long as after the death of great men witchcraft was 
openly practised, and amidst the Christian culture of the West 
the pagan habits were pandered to, men remained inevitably 
blind to the majesty of the dead. The healing scepticism of the 
eighteenth century liberated the peoples of Europe from the toils 
of magic, the last remnant of the Middle Ages, in spite of the 
Renaissance and by virtue of the Baroque. But the crystal clear 
atmosphere of the rationalist age was stirred already towards the 
end of the eighteenth century by a tender breath of early ro- 
manticism, and the almost genre-like attitude towards death and 
the dead belongs, I think, to this bourgeois mood. The historical 
picture with its brilliant, formal pomp fades away—a new 
melody is heard in the warmth of human relations: lzberté, égalité, 
Sraternité. 

The result is that to-day we are merely interested in the 
genealogy and ancestry of death masks, without any sentiment 
of affinity with such things: for the death mask itself appeals at 
once to something within us different, more profound, something 
linked to it as if by ties of blood. While being moulded, some- 
thing of the mystery of death passes into it and remains insepar- 
able from it, whether or not those who needed it and made it for 
quite different purposes were at all conscious of this. Defying all 
history, the death mask remains spellbound and unchanging in 
a world where ‘‘None can descend into the same stream as the 
same man’’. And that is its strange and mysterious quality, that 
it remains constant, outside all that is transitory. 

We know that what now is, will some day be effaced and 
withdrawn from our grasp. Youth and beauty, radiance and 
mirth yield inexorably to the impress of time and fade to gloom 
and sorrow, and at the end of all the passage into the unknown 
awaits us, no longer unwelcome. In this succession of the seasons 
of life the death mask is a persisting residue of organic substance, 
yet far removed from breath and the beating pulse; it is erected 
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as a boundary mark at the parting of the ways of reason and 
faith, an un-likeness and yet the countenance of the man, freed 
at last from the passing grimace. For the daemons, our cruel 
masters, make up our faces for many and various parts on the 
stage of life. But just as the many coloured light is united in the 
rays of the sun, so in death at last the white radiance of the soul 
lights up in truth from the face, at last at peace. Yet the very 
cessation of eternal change indicates the passage to a new phase 
of existence which we fear. 

And because the death mask stands and admonishes us at the 
gateway between what we call life and what we call death, it will 
always bear a supernatural character, as something which can- 
not be gauged by our experience of sunrise, night, and another 
day. 

It is the last symbol of a man, his undying face. 

E. B. 





NOTE 
By GEORG KOLBE 
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HOW DEATH MASKS ARE TAKEN 


WE say that death is a deliverance. And it is true that the last 
breath is followed almost immediately by an unearthly smile. 
Freed from all suffering, achievement! To die seems thus a ful- 
filment, a consummation, the most exalted moment in life. So 
long as the blood is yet warm and the muscles yet in action, the 
face is transfigured as if in a final glow of youth. Then the body 
grows cold, the features stiffen and change. Decay and decom- 
position announce the destruction of all that is of the body. The 
dead resemble withering plants. 

As a rule the summons to take a death mask is issued too late 
and consequently the image obtained is one of life distorted, 
whereas a few hours earlier it would have been possible to per- 
petuate the moment of glorious consummation. It is strange how 
widespread is the mistaken belief that the rigidity of death is a 
prerequisite, whilst in fact the moulder should be the very first 
to approach the dead. How often I have been told that the dead 
man had been so beautiful—but now he is so repulsive. ““Come 
quickly,” said the brother of a man who had just died, “‘he is so 
beautiful.”” When I came after the brief space of an hour he al- 
ready felt it to be impossible to take the mask, for he thought the 
face so hideous. In that case, however, the situation could still 
be saved. But the dead must be rightly handled. They lie there 
helpless, they are marvellously pliant before rigidity sets in. I lay 
the head low in the line of exact equilibrium so as to avoid com- 
pressing and displacing the relaxed muscles and skin. The eye- 
lids and lips are gently closed, the chin is propped, and so on. 
All this a careful nurse would naturally do, but without sensing 
the true expression, the individuality, and without perseverance. 
The hair is combed smooth and often arranged in an unaccus- 
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tomed manner. Hands which perhaps were never folded in life 
are laid across the body in an attitude of prayer, without regard 
to the personality. How much can be feigned with the dead, and 
how they can be distorted. Especially, the features are vastly sen- 
sitive; the smallest touch is powerful to redress or mar. 

Taking the mask is not, or should not be, making a mould 
from a rigid body—it almost resembles modelling from life. Only 
if the dead are already cold do they offer an immovable, un- 
changeable image for our operations. It is true, indeed, that 
under such circumstances many mediocre heads look impress- 
ive; they benefit by the distortion. But what are such masks 
to us? 

To sum up what I have said: whether it is an old man ora 
child upon the bier, whether death has come easily or painfully, 
I must hasten; on every face is the smile of a soul released. And 
the departed must be rightly handled. Only simple, mechanical 
touches are still needed, in which my moulder is more skilful than 
I; the parts where hair is growing are painted over with a thin 
solution of modelling clay or with oil, so that the plaster may 
not adhere when it is poured over. The skin itself contains 
enough fat and needs no preparation. The outline of the mask, 
the parts on the neck, behind the ears, and so on, are surrounded 
with the thinnest of damp paper. Unfortunately there is hardly 
ever time to mould the whole head, back and front; relatives and 
friends and undertakers are waiting, and the work must be done 
speedily, as always in our precious life. A large: bowl of plaster 
of the consistency of soup is ladled over the face a few millimetres 
in thickness; then a thread is drawn over the middle of the fore- 
head, the bridge of the nose, the mouth and chin. A second bowl 
of more solid plaster is spread over the first layer like pulp (this 
is to provide a firm outer shell), and before it sets the thread is 
drawn away, dividing the whole into two halves. As soon as the 
outer layer has set hard, the halved mould is broken apart and 
carefully detached from the head; this is the most difficult step, 
for the mould enclosing the body was airtight. The halves thus 
detached are immediately fitted together again and clamped, the 
negative is cleaned and refilled with plaster. Roughnesses on the 
covering outer shell are carefully chipped away with mallet and 
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chisel, and there we have the positive, the finished mask. I do not 
touch it again, for it must be good. 

There are, on the other hand, masks which have been too 
much touched up and even supplemented—worse still, hair and 
other adornments have been added. But such things are mon- 
strosities, a violation and a false counterfeit of life. 
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(54) ACHIM VON ARNIM 
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(57) THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 
1811-1832 








(58) EDMUND KEAN 
1787-1833 








(59) SAMUEL COLERIDGE 
1772-1834 
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(60) MARIA FELICITAS MALIBRAN 


1808-1836 
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(61) ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
1799-1837 




















(62) ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
1799-1837 











(63>) JOHANN HEINRICH DANNECKER 
1758-1841 








(64) CLEMENS BRENTANO 
1778-1842 








(65) BERTEL THORWALDSEN 
1770-1844 
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(66) ALMA VON GOETHE 
1827-1844 








(67) BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 
1786-1846 
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(68) CHARLES, ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA 
L771 1847 





(69) FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


1809-1847 








(70) GOTTFRIED SCHADOW 
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(71) NIKOLAUS LENAU 


1802-1850 
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(72) ALBERT LORTZING 
1801-1851 
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(73) HEINRICH HEINE 


1797-1856 








(74) CHRISTIAN RAUCH 
1777-1857 








(75) PIERRE JEAN BERANGER 
1780-1857 
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(76) LUDWIG UHLAND 
1787-1862 








(77>) WILLIAM THACKERAY 
1811-1863 








(78) FRIEDRICH HEBBEL 


1813-1863 
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(79>) ADALBERT STIFTER 
1805-1868 








(80>) CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE 
1804-1869 





(81) EDUARD MORIKE 


1804-1875 








(82) GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
TO21—13000 
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(84) RICHARD WAGNER 
1813-1883 
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(85) RICHARD WAGNER 
1813-1883 








(86) VICTOR HUGO 
1802-1885 
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(87) FRANZ LISZT 
1811-1886 
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HANS VON MAREES 
1837-1887 

















(89>) EDUARD VON BAUERNFELD 
1802—1890 








<90>) GOTTFRIED KELLER 
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1819 








<91) DION BOUCICAULT 
1822-1890 








(92) HELMUTH VON MOLTKE 


1800-1891 
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(93) LAWRENCE BARRETT 
1830-1891 








(94) HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 
1834-1896 











95) CHARLOTTE WOLTER 
1834-1897 
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(96) GUIDO GEZELLE 


1830-1899 








(97) FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


1844-1900 








(98) HUGO WOLF 
1860-1903 
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(99) ADOLF MENZEL 
1815-1905 
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<100) JOSEF LEWINS 


1835-1907 
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1828-1910 








<102) LEO TOLSTOY 
1828-1910 





(103) BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
1832-1910 





(104) JOSEF KAINZ 
1858-1910 








(105) GUSTAV MAHLER 
1860-1911 
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1860-1911 
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(107) MAX REGER 
1873-1916 








(108) FRANK WEDEKIND 


1864-1918 
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¢<109) RICHARD DEHMEL 
1863-1920 
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(110) LENIN 
1870-1924 








(111) FRIEDRICH EBERT 
1871-1925 
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LIST OF DEATH MASKS 
FROM VARIOUS COLLECTIONS 


THESE masks are not reproduced here, except where the con- 
trary is indicated. 


COLLECTION OF Karu Gustav Carus, 1789-1869 


This collection was bequeathed by the celebrated doctor and 
phrenologist to the Philosophical Faculty of Leipzig University, 
which presented it to the University Anatomical Institute. Its 
principal contents are the masks enumerated below, many being 
originals that Carus is believed to have taken himself, which 
explains the preponderance of Saxon, especially Dresden, 
subjects. 


Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 1739-1807. (Plate 33.) 

Friedrich August von Ammon, Physician in Ordinary to the 
King of Saxony, 1799-1861. Original. 

Ernst Moritz Arndt, 1769-1860. 

Dr. Auerbach, died 1812. 

Franz Xaver von Baader, Catholic philosopher, 1765-1841. 

Marc Isambard Brunel, builder of the Thames tunnel, 1769- 
1849. Certainly a late cast. 

Leopold von Busch, local geologist, 1774-1853. Certainly an 
original. 

Antonio Canova, 1757-1822. (See Plates 46-47.) 

Karl Gustav Carus, 1789-1869. Certainly an original. 

Mrs. Carus, the doctor’s mother. Certainly an original. 

Wolfgang Carus, the doctor’s son. Certainly an original. 

Count Camillo Cavour, 1810-1861. Copy. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, 1682-1718. (See Plate 12.) 

Geheimrat Heinrich Cotta, forestry expert, 1763-1844. 
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Oliver Cromwell, 1599-1658. <See Plate 10.) 

Adam Philippe, Comte de Custine, French General, 1740-1793. 
Professor Czarnavski of Moscow. 

Dante Alighieri, 1265-1321. 

Ludwig Devrient, actor, 1748-1832. 

Heinrich Karl Abraham Eichstaedt, professor at Jena, 1772— 


1848. 

Count Detlev von Einsiedel, Saxon Minister, 1773-1861. 
Original. 

Charles James Fox, English statesman, 1749-1806. <See 
Plate 31.) 


Frederick the Great, 1712-1786. (See Plates 25-26.) 

Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790. See Hutton Collection, under 
Franklin. 

Franz Josef Gall, inventor of phrenology, 1758-1828. 

Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, authoress, 1805-1880. 

Prince Karl August von Hardenberg, Prussian Minister, 1750- 
1822. 

Gottfried Herman, philologist, 1772-1848. 

Johann Nepomuk Hummel, composer and conductor, 1778— 
(227, 

Karl Immermann, poet, 1796-1840. 

Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804. 

Charles Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 1757-1828. (See Plate 
51.) 

Theodoros Kolokotrones, Greek hero of the war of independence, 
1770-1843. 

Jul. Jakob von K6énneritz, Saxon Minister, 1792-1866. 

Karl Fr. Christian Krause, philosopher, 1781-1832. 

Fr. Ludwig Kreysig, court physician in Dresden, 1770-1832. 

Nikolaus Lenau, 1802-1850. (See Plate 71.) 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 1729-1781. (See Plates 23-24.) 

Prince Felix Lichnowsky, 1814-1848. 

Prince Henry Lubomirski, died 1846. 

Otto Ludwig, 1813-1846. 

Queen Louise of Prussia, 1776-1810. (See Plate 38.) 

Martin Luther, 1483-1547. 

Jean Paul Marat, 1744-1793. <See Plate 28.) 
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Petros Mauromichalis, Greek hero of the war of independence, 
1775-1848. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 1809-1847. (See Plate 69.) 

Mirabeau, 1749-1791. <See Plate 27.) 

Napoleon I., 1769-1821. <See Plates 44, 45.) 

Isaac Newton, 1643-1727. (See Plate 15.) 

Nicholas I., Tsar of Russia, 1796-1855. 

Lorenz Oken, natural scientist, 1779-1851. 

Ludwig Ferdinand Pauli, actor, 1793-1841. 

Peter the Great, 1672-1725. <See Plates 13, 14.) 

William Pitt the Younger, English statesman, 1759-1806. <See 
Plate 32.) 

Johannes Purkynje, physiologist, 1787-1869. 

Alexander Pushkin, 1799-1837. (See Plates 61, 62.) 

Josef Maria von Radowitz, Prussian General, 1797-1853. 

Prince Georg Michael Radziwill, died 1850. 

Raspail, natural scientist, died 1794. 

Joh. Christian Reil, physician, 1759-1813. 

Robert Reinick, painter and poet, 1805-1852. 

Karl Fr. von Rumohr, art critic, 1785-1843. Another copy is in 
the Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin. 

Gottfried Schadow, 1764-1850. <See Plate 70.) 

Ferdinand von Schill, 1776-1809. Another copy is in the 
Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin. 

Friedrich Schiller, 1759-1805. (See Plates 29, 30.) 

Fr. Gustav Schilling, author, 1766-18309. 

Joh. Gottlob Schneider, Saxon court organist, 1789-1864. 

Walter Scott, 1771-1832. (See Plate 56.) 

Fr. Anton von Serre, originator of the Schiller Foundation, 
1789-1863. 

Laurence Sterne, 1713-1768. Life mask. 

Talleyrand, 1754-1838. 

Francois Talma, actor, 1763-1826. The original is in the 
possession of M. Alexandre of the Comédie Frangaise in 
Paris. 

Torquato Tasso, 1544-1595. 

Siegismund (?) Thalberg, pianist, 1812-1871. 

Fr. August Ludwig Thienemann, ornithologist, 1793-1858. 
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Bertel Thorwaldsen, 1770-1844. 

Dorothea Tieck, 1799-1848. 

Ludwig Tieck, 1773-1853. 

Christoph August Tiedge, poet, 1752-1841. 

Karl Maria von Weber, 1786-1826. The original is in the 
possession of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. 

Wieland, 1733-1813. <See Plate 39.) 

Oskar Lud. Bernhard Wolff, improviser, 1799-1851. The 
original is in the Landesbibliothek at Weimar. 


LAURENCE HuTTON COLLECTION, 1843-1904. 


The American scholar, author, and collector bought a few 
death masks from a dealer in plaster casts in New York in the 
eighteen-sixties. This collection, small and fortuitous at the out- 
set, stimulated him to collect further. He bequeathed his collec- 
tion to the university library of Princeton, New Jersey, where it 
now is. Hutton believed that the nucleus of his collection had 
originally belonged to the Scottish phrenologist George Combes 
(1788-1858), who visited America in the years 1838-1839. 


Lawrence Barrett, 1838-1891. <See Plate 93.) 

Beethoven, 1770-1827. Cast from Klein’s life mask. (See notes 
to Plates 49, 50.) 

Jeremy Bentham, English jurist and originator of the so-called 
utilitarian theory, 1748-1832. Life mask taken round about 
Bentham’s fiftieth year by the Italian sculptor Turnerelli 
in London. 

Dion Boucicault, 1822-1890. (See Plate 91.) 

Lord Brougham, English statesman, 1778-1868. Life mask. 

Edmund Burke, English statesman and parliamentarian, 1729- 
1797. The death mask was taken by the desire of Queen 
Charlotte of England, and was presented after her death 
by King George to C. Nugent, who bequeathed it to his 
nephew Mr. Wood. The original is said to be in the London 
club ‘The Players’. 

Aaron Burr, American statesman, 1756-1836. In addition to 
the death mask, there must be a life mask of Burr which, 
as tradition tells, was taken by the sculptor Turnerelli as 
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a model for his bust of Burr exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1809. 

John C. Calhoun, American statesman, 1782-1850. Life mask 
taken by Clark Mills in 1844. 

Antonio Canova, 1757-1822. (See Plates 46, 47.) 

Thomas Chalmers, Scottish divine, 1780-1847. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, 1682-1718. (See Plate 12.) 

Henry Clay, 1777-1852. Life mask. 

Coleridge, 1772-1834. (See Plate 59.) 

Cromwell, 1599-1685. (See Plate 10.) 

John McCullough, American actor, 1837-1885. The death 
mask was taken by H. H. Kitson in Boston. 

John Philpot Curran, Irish barrister and parliamentarian, 
1750-1817. 

Dante, 1265-1321. 

Benjamin Franklin, American statesman and celebrated physic- 
ist, 1706-1790. Life mask taken by the great Houdon as a 
model for his bust of Franklin. 

David Garrick, great English actor, 1717-1779. Life mask, of 
which there is a replica in the Shakespeare Museum at 
Stratford. 

Ulysses S. Grant, American General and eighteenth President 
of the United States of America, 1822-1885. 

Haydon, 1786-1846. (See Plate 67.) 

Henri IV. of France, 1553-1610. (See Plate 9.) 

Samuel Johnson, English lexicographer, essayist, and poet, 
1709-1784. The original is said to be in the possession of 
the Royal Literary Fund in London. 

Edmund Kean, 1787-1833. <See Plate 58.) 

John Keats, English poet, 1795-1831. Life mask taken in 1818 
by the painter Haydon (see above). The original is in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London. 

Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President of the United States of 
America, 1809-1865. There are two life masks of Lincoln; 
the first was taken in 1860 in Chicago by Leonard W. Volk, 
the second about 1865 by Clark Mills in Washington. 

Louise of Prussia, 1776-1810. (See Plate 38.) 

Maria Felicitas Malibran, 1808-1836. «See Plate 60.) 
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Marat, 1744-1793. (See Plate 28.) 

Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. <See Plate 69.) 

Mirabeau, 1749-1791. (See Plate 27.) 

Thomas Moore, Irish poet, 1779-1852. 

Napoleon I., 1769-1821. (See Plates 44, 45.) 

Napoleon III., 1808-1873. The death mask was taken at 
Chiselhurst. 

Newton, 1643-1727. (See Plate 15.) 

Thomas Paine, 1737-1809. (See Plate 37.) 

Robespierre, 1758-1794. 

Schiller, 1759-1805. (See Plates 29, 30.) 

Scott, 1771-1832. (See Plate 56.) 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616. 

Sheridan, 1751-1816. (See Plate 43.) 

W. T. Sherman, American General, 1820-1891. The mask was 
taken immediately after death by H. Gaudens. 

Swift, 1667-1745. (See Plates 17, 18.) 

Tasso, 1544-1595. 

Thackeray, 1811-1863. (See Plate 77.) 

George Washington, 1732-1799. 

Daniel Webster, American statesman, 1782-1852. Life mask 
taken by Clark Mills in Washington in 1849 

William Wordsworth, English poet, 1770-1850. Life mask taken 
by the painter Haydon (see above) on April 12, 1815. 


COLLECTION IN THE Histor1icAL MusEUM IN THE TOWN 
HALL IN VIENNA 


Eduard Bauernfeld, writer of comedies, 1802-1890. (See Plate 
89.) 
Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770-1827. Life mask by Klein and 

death mask by Danhauser. (See Plates 49, 50 and notes.) 
Alfred von Berger, manager of the Burg theatre, 1853-1912. 
Anton Bruckner, composer, 1824-1806. 
Rudolf Eitelberger, art historian, 1817-1885. 
Joh. Nepomuk Fuchs, conductor of the court orchestra, 1842- 


1899. 
Franz Grillparzer, poet, 1791-1872. 
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Ferdinand Hanusch, Socialist in latter-day Austria, died 1923. 

Karl von Hasenauer, Viennese architect, 1833-1894. 

Josef Haydn, 1732-1809. <See Plates 35, 36.) 

Friedrich Hebbel, 1813-1863. (See Plate 78.) 

Josef Hyrtl, Viennese anatomist, 1810-1894. 

Josef Kainz, 1858-1910. <See Plate 104.) 

Archduke Charles of Austria, 1771-1847. (See Plate 68.) 

Gustav Klimt, painter and architect, 1862-1918. 

Nikolaus Lenau, 1802-1850. (See Plate 71.) 

Josef Lewinsky, actor, 1835-1907. (See Plate 100.) 

Karl Lueger, Austrian parliamentarian and burgomaster of 
Vienna, 1844-1910. 

Viktor Luntz, architect, 1840-1903. 

Hans Makart, painter, 1840-1884. 

Karl Menger, Austrian political economist, 1840-1921. 

Felix Mottl, conductor, 1856-1911. 

Eugen von Mihlfeld, Austrian politician, 1810-1868. 

Eduard van der Nill, Viennese architect, 1812-1868. 

Josef Maria Olbrich, architect, 1867-1908. 

Josef Popper-Lynkeus, author, 1838-1920. 

Ferdinand von Saar, poet, 1833-1906. 

Adalbert Stifter, 1805-1868. (See Plate 79.) . 

Karl Spitzer, student and technician, 1830-1848; fell as the first 
victim of the March riots in 1848. 

Paul Sprenger, architect, 1798-1854. 

Josef Strohbach, partisan of Lueger and vice-burgomaster of 
Vienna. 

Franz von Suppé, composer of operettas, 1820-1895. 

Berta von Suttner, authoress and champion of pacifism, 1843- 
1902. The mask was taken by Hugo Taglang. 

Viktor Tilgner, sculptor, 1844-1896. 

Robert Weigl, sculptor, 1851-1902. 

Karl Weyprecht, North Pole explorer, member of Payer’s ex- 
pedition, 1838-1921. 

Adolf Wilbrandt, poet, 1837-1911. 

Hugo Wolf, 1860-1903. <See Plate 98.) 

Charlotte Wolter, 1834-1897. (See Plate 95.) 

August Zang, journalist, 1807-1888. 
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PauL Moesius COLLECTION, 1853-1907 


These death masks were left by the celebrated nerve 
specialist and came into the possession of the Anatomical In- 
stitute of Leipzig University, where they are exhibited together 
with the Carus Collection. 


J. Robert von Mayer, physician and natural scientist, 1814- 
1878. 

Paul Moebius, 1853-1907. 

Franz Neumann, physicist, 1798-1895. 

Julius Rietz, composer, 1812-1877. 


SINGLE DeatH MaAsks 


St. Anthony, Archbishop of Florence, 1389-1459. Florence, 
Museo di San Marco. 

Prince August of Prussia, 1779-1843. Berlin, Hohenzollern 
Museum. 

Frederick I., King of Prussia, 1657-1713. Life mask in wax. 
Berlin, Hohenzollern Museum. 

Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, 1795-1861. Berlin, 
Hohenzollern Museum. 

Count Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg, 1792-1850. Berlin, 
Rauch-Schinkel Museum. 

Otto Erich Hartleben, poet, 1864-1905. Berlin, Sculptor Fritz 
Klimsch. 

Francesco Loredano, Doge from 1752 to 1762. Wax mask. 
Venice, Museo Correr. 

Alvise ITV. Mocenigo, Doge from 1763 to 1778. Wax mask. 
Venice, Museo Correr; and wax death mask with wig and 
Doge’s cap in the Tesoro of the Scuola di San Rocco. 

Barthold Georg Niebuhr, statesman and historian, 1776-1831. 
Berlin, Hohenzollern Museum. 

Viktor Scheffel, poet, 1826-1886. Heidelberg, Castle Museum. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, philosopher, 1788-1860. The original of 
the death mask is not to be found; the expression of the 
plaster casts on the market is unreliable, and we have there- 
fore refrained from reproducing the death mask. 
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David Fr. Strauss, theologian and author, 1808-1874. Marbach, 
Swabian Schillerverein. 

Hans Thoma, painter, 1839-1924. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Thoma Archives, 116 Oderweg. 

Karl Fr. Zelter, composer, 1758-1832. Berlin, Rauch-Schinkel 
Museum. 
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NOTES TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT 


The figures placed between brackets like this < > refer to the numbers of the 
illustrations. 


<I.) Henri IV. on tHe LIT D’HONNEUR.—The earliest pictorial 
representation of this ceremonial that has been preserved is the 
copper-plate engraving by Isaac Briot (1558-1670) showing 
Henri IV. on the bier (1610). But we know from written descrip- 
tions that there were earlier examples of lying-in-state, so that 
the ceremony presented a similar appearance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. ‘The engraving shows the chief part of the 
Salle @honneur, that is, the couch of state upon which rests the 
richly clothed waxwork figure of Henri IV. with a wax head 
modelled by Jacquet de Grenoble; to the right and left of it upon 
cushions lie the sceptre and Main de Justice. On either side of the 
Lit @honneur stand altars for the celebration of Mass; in front of 
the Lit @honneur we observe the vessel containing holy water. 
(For literature concerning the funeral rites of French kings see 
the Note to Plate (8). For Fig. ¢I.): Le Blanc: Manuel de l amateur 
d estampes, Paris, 1854, vol.i. p. 522, No. 56; P. Mathieu: Historia 
della morte d’ Henrico quarto Ré di Francia, Modena, 1625, p. 757.) 
Photograph by H. Lobers, Berlin. 

<II.) GuILLAUME Dupr£, Wax Bust oF HEnrtr IV. aT CHAN- 
TILLY.—Our knowledge of the three artists and three effigies busts 
of Henri IV. is based on a letter of June 26, 1610, from Malherbe 
to Peiresc (published in Schlosser’s Fahrbuch des allerh. Kaiser- 
hauses, 1910, p. 194), which tells how Dupré’s work was already 
sold to an unknown admirer when Malherbe wanted to see it. 
The piece does not reappear till 1740 in the inventory of Duke 
Louis Henri de Bourbon; in 1793 it was selected for the Paris 
collection of the Republic by an art commission which visited 
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Chantilly. It was a fragile work of art, and in a boat on the Oise, 
in which it was transported together with statues from the park 
of Chantilly, it was broken; for the time being it was stored away, 
and only patched up and exhibited publicly under the Empire. 
After the restoration the bust was returned to the Dukes of Bour- 
bon in 1823; after the suicide of the last of the Condés in 1890 it 
found its way to England, whence the Republic repurchased it 
in 1872. The fact that it was Dupré’s work was confirmed by a 
comparison with the portraits of Henri IV. upon the artist’s 
great medallions dating from the year 1606. (Germain Bapst: 
Le masque de Henrt IV, Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1891, pp. 288- 
297; there also are further details concerning the busts in the 
Musée Carnavalet and in Cassel.) Photograph by Giraudon, 
Paris. 

<III.) Louis XIV. on THE LIT D’HONNEUR.—The original of 
this anonymous etching is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
Photograph by Giraudon, Paris. 

<IV. a) EFFIGIES OF CATHERINE OF VALOoIs.—Catherine was 
the daughter of King Charles VI. of France; she was born in 
1401, and in 1420 she married Henry V. of England, who by the 
marriage was to inherit the French crown; she became a widow 
on the death of Henry V. in 1422 and secretly married Owen 
Tudor; in 1436 she retired to the Abbey of Bermondsey, where 
she died on January 3, 1437. She is the ancestress of the Tudor 
dynasty which ascended the English throne in the person of her 
grandson, Henry VII. (For literature see the Note to Henry 
VII.) 

(IV. 6 and V.) ErFicies or Henry VII.—The first English 
king of the Tudor dynasty was born on January 28, 1457, at 
Pembroke Castle, and became famous as the successful adversary 
of Richard III., of whose despotic rule he made an end by his 
victory at Bosworth in 1485. His marriage with Elizabeth of York 
settled the conflict between the Red and White Roses and freed 
England from the scourge of civil war. When Henry died at 
Richmond on April 21, 1509, he was probably the wealthiest 
prince of his day, for the acquisition of worldly goods—indeed 
we might almost say miserly avarice—was a fundamental trait 
in his character. As king he broke the power of the feudal nobility 
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and promoted the prosperity and industry of his country almost 
in the spirit of a modern business man. 

Pietro Torrigiani, the well-known Florentine sculptor, de- 
signed and erected the splendid tomb of Henry VII. in West- 
minster Abbey by order of Henry VIII. The work was begun at 
earliest in 1512, so that Torrigiani does not come into considera- 
tion as the artist who took the death mask (Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments, Westminster Abbey, London, 1924, p- 
65 A. As regards the whole subject of English kings and queens 
dealt with in the text, see On the Funeral Effigies of the Kings 
and Queens of England, London, 1907. Archdologia, vol. 60, Part II. 
Pp: 517-565.) 

<VI.) FREDERICK WILLIAM I. ON THE CASTRUM DOLORIS.— 
The picture itself is fully described in the text. The original of 
our illustration is the sole existing copy and is in the Karten- 
sammlung in the State Library in Berlin (Inventory No. Yb 
5596); it is an etching with text signed by I. G. Schmidt, a con- 
temporary artist of whom nothing further is known. 
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The figures placed between brackets like this < > refer to the numbers of the 
plates. 


<1 & 2) BERNARDINO DA SIENA, born at Massa-Marittima on Sep- 
tember 8, 1380 (that is, the year of the death of St. Catherine of 
Siena) died on one of fe missionary journeys on May 20, 1444, 
in the Franciscan monastery at Aquila in the Abruzzi. 

Bernardino, of the old knightly family of the Albizecchi, in 
1402 joined the Franciscan Order in Siena. He himself was strict 
in his observance of the rule; preaching peace and love and sim- 
plicity of life, he was the most popular and influential orator of 
Italy in the first half of the Quattrocento. In a sense he resembles 
Fra Angelico, and if we wish to have a complete picture of the 
early fifteenth century we must not overlook his presence in the 
humanist and Renaissance culture of Florence, just awakening 
in 1402 in the famous competition for the second door of the 
baptistry. His Latin sermons are a model of ecclesiastical elo- 
quence, his sermons in the popular tongue are spiced with re- 
freshingly blunt home truths, but are likewise irradiated with a 
gentle worldly wisdom, so that even to-day we can understand 
their direct and immense influence. The holy man invariably 
refused higher ecclesiastical honours. The sign of Jesus, I.H.S., 
created by him, was adopted later by the Jesuits. 

Bernardino was canonised by Nicholas V. as early as 1450, 
and we have a detailed description of his funeral by an eye-wit- 
ness. For our purpose it is especially interesting to learn that 
Bernardino’s corpse lay in state for twenty-six days in the cathe- 
dral at Aquila before it was committed to the earth. As this was 
in southern Italy in the month of May, we may perhaps assume 
that the body so exhibited was an effigy. 

Such an assumption would explain without difficulty the 
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existence and purpose of the wax mask, especially as it has found 
its way from the monastery where the saint ended his earthly 
course to the Provincial Museum at es ‘The mask is astonish- 
ingly well preserved. 

But it should be observed that it was also used as a model for 
statues of the saint; the most characteristic of these statues, a 
terra-cotta full-face figure, the work of Niccolo dell’ Arca (about 
1450), is in the private collection of Ruggero Schiff-Giorgini in 
Rome. (Casimir von Chledowsky: Szena, Berlin, 1923, vol. ii. pp. 
108 ff.; Max Kirchstein: Stena, Munich, 1923, p. 456; Piero 
Misciatelli: La Maschera di S. Bernardino da Stena. Rassegna a’ Arte 
senese, Anno XVIII, 1925, fascicoli 1.-1i.) The photographs are 
the gift of Baron G. B. Manieri, Director of the Museum at 
Aquila. 

<3) Firippo BRUNELLEscHI, the pioneer architect of the early 
Italian Renaissance, the master who created the cupola of the 
cathedral at Florence, was born in that city in 1377 and died 
there on April 15, 1446. 

It is a proof of the exceptional honour and esteem in which 
the artist was already held amongst his contemporaries that the 
Opera del Duomo proposed that he should be buried in S. Maria 
del Fiore, and placed marble for the monument at the disposal 
of his adopted son and heir, the sculptor Cavalcanti, free of 
charge. Andrea di Lazzaro Cavalcanti, usually called Buggiano 
after his birthplace (1412-1462), erected the tomb with the well- 
known bust in relief in memory of his great foster-father in 1447 
on the wall of the right aisle of the cathedral at Florence. The 
relief was modelled after the master’s death mask, taken by 
Cavalcanti. In this case, therefore, the death mask was demon- 
strably intended as a technical aid to an artist who had no undue 
confidence in his unaided skill. The original is in the Museum of | 
S. Maria del Fiore, the so-called Opera del Duomo. (Giorgio 
Vasari: Le Vite, etc., edited by Guglielmo della Valle, Siena, 
1791, vol. iii. pp. 129 ff. No mention of the death mask; Cornel 
von Fabriczy: Filippo Brunelleschi, Stuttgart, 1892, pp. 308-309 
and 404; Thieme and Becker: Allg. Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, 
Leipzig, 1912, vol. vi. p. 213.) Photograph by Brogi. 

(4 & 5) St. ANnroninus.—Antonio Pierozzi, generally called 
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Antonino on account of his slender figure, was born at Florence 
in 1389, the son of a notary. He joined the Dominican fraternity 
in his native town in 1405, at the age of sixteen, and rose fairly 
rapidly to the dignity of Prior. Later he became Vicar-General 
of the Province of Tuscany, and the example of his determined 
asceticism exercised a reforming influence throughout the whole 
Order, so that he is regarded as the leader of those who observed 
strictly the rule of the blessed Johannes Dominicus. He was 
utterly unassuming in all matters concerning his own person, and 
a living example of the Imitation of Christ. He actually refused 
the call of Pope Eugene IV. to accept the office of Archbishop 
of Florence and submitted only when he was threatened with 
excommunication (1446). Even in the midst of his new dignities, 
he continued to regard the love of his fellows as the first of the 
virtues. During the famine and plague in Florence in 1448 and 
after the disastrous earthquake of 1453 he proved himself a true 
saint and the friend and father of those in sickness or distress. In 
order to portray with some completeness the character of this 
spiritual and selfless man, we must add that he was also a theo- 
logical writer of high merit, whose works still retain their value. 
Without the influence of St. Anthony, it is impossible to conceive 
such an historical figure as Savanarola. 

When he died in 1459 Pope Pius II. Piccolomini was in Flor- 
ence and took part in his Archbishop’s funeral ceremony. So 
detailed an account of the ceremony has come down to us that 
we are able to trace the connection of the death mask with it. But 
a similar problem arises as in the case of St. Bernardino da Siena. 
St. Anthony, too—he was canonised, by the way, by Pope 
Hadrian VI. in 1523—lay in state in San Marco for a week, and 
we cannot be sure whether it was his embalmed body, with the 
entrails removed, to which the throng of the faithful paid hom- 
age, or an effigies. In the latter case, there would be no difficulty 
in explaining why the death mask is still kept in the convent of 
San Marco; but we may regard the taking of the mask as a 
tribute to the sentiment of personality awakening in the Quattro- 
cento. (Joh. Bollandi et Godefridi Henschenii: Acta Sanctorum, 
Antwerp, 1680, vol. i. pp. 310 ff. See under May 2.) 

<6 & 7) Lorenzo DE’ MepiciI, CALLED IL MAGNiFICO.— 
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*‘Nature endowed him with strength, not beauty. He was above 
middle height, broad in the chest and shoulders, powerfully 
built and supple of limb. His features were ugly, his face weak, 
his nose flat, his chin square, his complexion dull. He had no 
sense of smell and his voice was harsh”? (Alfred von Reumont, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. p. 197, taken from the 
character study in Angelo Fabronio’s Laurentit Medicis Magnifict 
Vita, Pisis, 1784). Goethe, in his Life of Benvenuto Cellini, speaks 
of Lorenzo as “einen biirgerlichen Helden”, and his words prob- 
ably hit upon the distinctive quality of this man of might. For 
Lorenzo invariably used all the power at his command for the 
sole purpose of maintaining peace and prosperity in Italy; his 
love of poetry, art, and the sciences was as genuine and profound 
as his detestation of warfare and the destructive trade of arms. 

Concerning Lorenzo’s last days and death we have the report 
of Angelo Poliziano, an eye-witness, who was certainly intimate 
enough with him. Thus we can participate in the events at the 
beginning of April 1492, in the Villa Careggi near Florence 
beside the death-bed of the illustrious prince; we are told in detail 
how the body was taken from Careggi to the cloister of San Marco 
and was quietly laid to rest in the sacristy of San Lorenzo: but 
nowhere is there the slightest hint to suggest that a mask was 
taken from the face of the illustrious dead. (Angelo Fabronio (see 
above), vol. i. pp. 199 ff., and Reumont (see above), vol. ii. p. 
661.) 

This death mask did not serve for the production of an effigies, 
although Lorenzo was of princely rank. I am convinced that it, 
too, was designed as a model of the utmost accuracy for later por- 
traits, and especially for busts. I have been led to form this 
opinion especially by a terra-cotta bust of Il Magnifico in the 
Fortnum Collection in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, which 
was certainly modelled with the aid of the death mask, as is 
generally admitted. 

The death mask itself first appears in literature, as far as I 
can ascertain, in Trifon Trapesnikoff’s Die Portrdtdarstellungen der 
Mediceer des 15ten Fahrhunderts (Strasbourg, 1909, pp. 51 ff.); to 
that scholar I owe the information that the mask is gilded and 
is preserved by the Societa Colombaria in Florence. This Societa 
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still exists as a learned association devoted to antiquarian, his- 
torical, and archaeological objects. It was founded on May 15, 
1735, as a kind of local Academy, by Giov. Girolamo Pazzi in 
collaboration with like-minded friends; it received its name from 
the many steps that its members had to ascend in the Palazzo 
Pazzi, so that they were compared with pigeons flying up to their 
pigeon-cote. It has been impossible to ascertain when Lorenzo 
Medici’s mask came into possession of the Society. (Bindo Simone 
Peruzzi, Notizie dell’ origine et dell’ istituto della Societa Colombaria, 
Florence, 1747.) 

<8) Henri II. pe VAtois, second son of King Francois I., born 
on March 31, 1518, at St. Germain-sur-Laye, married Catherine 
de’ Medici in 1533, and became king of France himself in 1547; 
as described in the Introduction, he was the victim of an accident 
at a tournament in 1559. 

The contemporary record of payment for this king’s death 
mask is given in an article by J. J. Guiffrey: Jean Perréal et Fran- 
gos Clouet. Nouvelles archives de Dart frangais, Paris, 1879; it is in- 
completely quoted in a book which is important for our subject 
in other respects: Louis Courajod: Alexandre Lenoir, son journal et 
le musée des monuments frangais, Paris, 1887, vol. iil. p. 44.2. I have 
no intention of reproducing this lengthy document; what is speci- 
ally important to us in it is the express mention of the fact that 
the death mask was taken and moulds made of Henry II.’s hands, 
together with details about the making of the effigies. 

The death mask itself is now in the Louvre in Paris; it came 
from the Magasins des chantiers of St. Denis, that is, approxi- 
mately, cathedral building works; it is made of terra-cotta, 21 
centimetres in height, and is damaged and disfigured on the 
nose, the lower lip, and the lower part of the beard. (Catalogue 
des sculptures du Louvre, Paris, 1922, Part I. p. 41.) 

The material itself leaves no doubt but that we are dealing 
with a retouched cast from the actual death mask, especially 
since we know that the king’s right eye was pierced when he met 
with the accident in the tournament; it requires the closest ob- 
servation to detect anything of this in the terra-cotta mask, for 
the right eye has been far more deliberately retouched than the 
left, though otherwise the signs of agonised pain have been piti- 
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lessly retained. The terra-cotta copy of the death mask served the 
famous sculptor Germain Pilon as a model for his monument on 
Henri II.’s tombstone in St. Denis, of which the Louvre has a 
valuable terra-cotta bozzetio in the above-mentioned section (No. 
415). 

It is worth while to learn how this mask found its way to the 
Louvre. On August 1, 1793, the French National Convention 
issued the following decree: 

“The tombs and mausoleums of former kings in the church 
of St. Denis, in the temples, and in other places throughout the 
Republic, shall be destroyed on August 1oth next.” 

The municipal administration of St. Denis, more papal than 
the Pope himself, did not even wait for the appointed date, but 
between August 6 and 8 handed over the church where the 
French kings were buried to the fanatical mob. The fury of the 
revolutionary masses wreaked itself blindly on the priceless his- 
torical symbols of monarchical France; they shattered and 
wrecked the monuments and piled up the broken remnants in 
the open market-place as a trophy of their achievement; they 
even desecrated the kings’ bodies, dragging them from their 
tombs and leaving them lying about in the streets. An eye-witness 
has thus described what was done: “I have seen a most extra- 
ordinary spectacle: I have passed in review all the kings of the 
royal line. ‘Though they were disfigured, it was very piquant’. 
(L. Courajod (see above), Paris, 1878, vol. 1. pp. xix and Ixxxvil 
ff., with notes.) 

It is to the undying honour of Alexandre Lenoir and his col- 
laborator Citoyen Scellier that they saved what could be saved 
from the débris of St. Denis; he transported his treasures to the 
storehouse in the monastery of the Petite Augustine in Paris, 
whither he had already brought countless wrecks of precious 
works of art in bronze, stone, and wood, paintings and products 
of craftsmanship, during the stormy period from 1792 to 1794. 
From the Petits Augustins the death mask was taken to the 
storehouse at St. Denis, probably at the time of the restoration 
in 1816, and there it was discovered by Louis Courajod in 1882 
and transferred to the Louvre. 

For a description of the funeral ceremonies of French kings 
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and queens, see Du Tillet, Receual des Roys de France, Paris, 1607; 
André du Chesne: Les Antiquitez et recherches de la grandeur et 
maiesté des Roys de France, Paris, 1609; Théodore Godefroy: 
Cérémonial de France, Paris, 1619; Laborde: La Renaissance des 
arts 4 la Cour de France, Paris, 1850; P. Viollet: Jehan Foucquet, 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1867, vol. 11. p. 101; Prost: Documents 
sur V histoire des arts en France. Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1887, pp. 
327 ff.; J. v. Schlosser: Geschichte der Portrdtbildneret in Wachs. 
Jahrbuch d. allerh. Katserhauses, Vienna, 1910. Photograph by 
Giraudon, Paris. 

<g>) Henri IV. or FRANcE.—Wax death mask in the library 
of St. Geneviéve in Paris. It is a posthumous mask and was taken 
in St. Denis from the forcibly disinterred body during the out- 
breaks of the summer of 1793. This gives us some idea how re- 
markably well, apart from the shrivelling, the embalmed body 
was preserved. For, as we can tell from Dupre’s effigies bust, 
Henri IV.’s face directly after death was only rather fuller and 
broader than in this mask. Henri IV.’s original death mask, like 
all the death masks (and effigies) of the French kings except that 
of Henri II., was destroyed by the fury of the revolutionary mob. 
(See the Note to Plate (8).) Photograph by Giraudon, Paris. 

<10) OLIVER CROMWELL.—The death mask is of wax and is 
in the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities at the 
British Museum; it belongs to the oldest treasures of the Museum, 
and I could learn nothing there concerning its origin. ‘The Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in London has another specimen in plaster, 
not absolutely identical. A third, likewise in plaster, is kept in the 
famous collection of death masks in the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity, N.J., and belonged formerly to Laurence Hutton. Ac- 
cording to an unauthenticated tradition this last-named mask is 
said to have formed part of the estate of the Cromwell family. 
Richard Cromwell, the son of the Lord Protector (d. 1712), left 
it to his daughter Elizabeth, who bequeathed the relic to her 
cousins Richard and Thomas; after the death of Thomas we hear 
of it in the possession of his three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and 
Lucretia. In 1802 it is known to have been in the hands of Oliver 
Cromwell, junior (1742-1821), who entrusted it to his daughter 
Elizabeth Oliveria; she married Thomas Artemidorus Russell in 
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1801, and he sold the mask to America in 1859. (Laurence 
Hutton: A Collection of Death Masks, Harper’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine, New York, November 1892, pp. 904-906.) 

Some facts concerning the subsequent fate of Oliver Crom- 
well’s mortal remains are not without interest. After the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, under Charles II., the House of Commons 
resolved unanimously that Cromwell’s body (and those of his 
most faithful followers, Ireton and Bradshaw) should be torn 
from their graves on January 30, 1661, the twelfth anniversary 
of King Charles I.’s execution; it was dragged on a sleigh to 
Tyburn, the place of execution in ancient London (somewhere 
about the situation of the Marble Arch), wrapped in a shroud 
and hanged on the gallows by the executioner. After the body 
had swung there for a whole day it was taken down the following 
day, the head was cut off, the trunk buried beneath the gallows, 
but the head stuck on a pole on the battlements of Westminster 
Hall, where it is said to have remained on view for thirty years. 
(John Morley: Oliver Cromwell, London, 1919, pp. 507 ff.) Photo- 
graph by Messrs. Fleming, London. 

<11) BiatsE Pascat.—The death mask of the greatest of 
French philosophers and mathematicians is kept in the library of 
the Société des Amis de Port-Royal, rue St. Jacques, Paris. The 
cast shown in our illustration is in the Bibliothéque St. Gene- 
vieve. The death mask served as a model for a portrait by the 
painter Quesnel. Pascal was born on June 19, 1623, at Clermont- 
Ferrand, and died on August 19, 1662, in Paris. Photograph by 
Giraudon, Paris. 

(12) CHARLES XII. of SWEDEN was born at Stockholm on 
June 27, 1682. He became king at the age of fifteen, and on 
May 8, 1700, he left his capital for his northern campaign, never 
to see it again in this life. At an age when ordinary men are in 
a state of half-conscious development he defeated his chief ad- 
versaries, the Danes, Peter the Great, and Augustus the Strong, 
driving the last-named from his throne as king of Poland; so 
overwhelming was his victory that between 1704 and 1707 he 
could regard himself as lord and arbiter of northern Europe. An 
unbridled imagination and fantastic megalomania led him into 
the error of a war in Russia and the Ukraine, where a shattering 
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blow struck him and his army at Poltava. There the world power 
of Sweden descended to its grave, and there Russia was born as 
a Great Power. 

It only remains to tell the king’s personal fate, and that, in- 
deed, reveals a character that will never fail to stir adventurous 
interest. After five years of exile and captivity in Turkey, he suc- 
ceeded at last in reaching what was then the Swedish garrison 
town of Stralsund, on November 21, 1714, riding for sixteen 
perilous days through Hungary and right across Germany. His 
desperate flight from besieged Stralsund, his reappearance in 
Sweden, and his war against the Danes in Norway, were mere 
preliminaries to vaster and vaster enterprises, to which the pas- 
sion for glory tempted this extraordinary man; but whilst he was 
inspecting the defences of Frederickshald on December 11, 1718, 
an enemy bullet struck him and killed him on the spot. ““Almost 
all his actions, including those of his simple and private life, were 
far beyond the bounds of probability. ...He carried all the 
heroic virtues to a pitch of exaggeration at which they become as 
dangerous as the opposing vices. A unique rather than a great 
man, to be admired rather than imitated” (Voltaire). 

The king’s body was brought from the army headquarters at 
Tistedahlen to the Swedish city of Uddevalla, where it lay em- 
balmed, awaiting the funeral ceremony. Heres in Uddevalla the 
death mask is said to have been taken on December 13, but on 
an engraving of it by Angelica Clarke of the year 1823 the more 
probable statement appears that it was made four hours after the 
king’s death. The funeral ceremony did not take place till Feb- 
ruary 26, 1719, in Stockholm; the dead king was buried in the 
Rittersholm church, in the so-called Caroline choir of tombs, in 
a black marble sarcophagus covered with a gilded lion’s skin. 

There are several casts of the death mask itself; that belong- 
ing to the Military Association in Stockholm has probably the 
strongest claim to be regarded as the original. Our plate is from 
the cast in the British Museum (Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities), obtained from the collection of Henry 
Christy, who purchased it in Stockholm from the estate of the 
deceased Swedish sculptor Baestrom. On the right temple of the 
mask the mark is clearly visible where the fragment of case-shot 
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penetrated the head and cut short the king’s life so suddenly. In 
considering the features it is not without importance to remem- 
ber that Charles was not of the Vasa dynasty but belonged to 
the house of Pfalz-Zweibriicken. Voltaire, whose Histoire de 
Charles XII is still well known, remarked that the expression of 
the lower half of the face was disagreeable. (Charles XII. was 
frequently cruel and despotic.) A third cast of the death mask, 
formerly in the University library at Cambridge, is now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum there. (Voltaire: Histoire de Charles XII, 
CEuvres de Voltaire, Gotha, 1785, vol. 23; G. A. Nordberg: Leben 
Karls XII., translated by I. H. Heubel, Hamburg, 1745-1 751, 
vol. ii. pp. 750 ff.; A. Fryxell: Lebensbeschretbung Karls XII, freely 
translated by G. D. von Jensen-Tusch and L. Rohrdantz, Bruns- 
wick, 1861, Part V. pp. 239 ff.; Oskar II. of Sweden: Karl XII, 
Berlin, 1875; Laurence Hutton: A Collection of Death Masks, 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, November 1892, p. 907.) One 
more point may be mentioned. Rumours that Charles was the 
victim of an assassin from among his own men became current 
soon after his death and were never really silenced. King Charles 
XV. therefore had the sarcophagus in the Rittersholm church 
opened on August 31, 1859, and a careful examination made of 
the wound in Charles XII.’s head; this proved once for all that 
the rumours were without foundation. The interesting protocol 
of this proceeding is contained in the last volume of Fryxell’s 
book on pp. 294-301. Photograph by Messrs. Fleming, London. 

{13 & 14) PETER THE Great, the third child of the Tsar 
Alexis Romanov, was born on June g, 1672. He drove his sister 
Sophia from the throne and at the age of seventeen seized the 
reins of government, ruling a people then altogether barbarous — 
and Asiatic. When he died he left a well-organised empire re- 
modelled on Western lines, stretching from Poland to China and 
from Sweden to Turkey; its inhabitants were trained in the arts 
of war and were no longer ignorant of the benefits of civilisation; 
that empire has never since ceased to count as an important factor 
in the life of Europe. As a creative force and the inexorable 
schoolmaster of millions of slow-witted people, he is one of the 
most powerful embodiments of masculine genius, and has no 
equal in world history. He was an Oriental despot in the wide 
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range of his volition and in his measureless excesses; yet a fervent 
patriot and capable of the utmost self-sacrifice when the accom- 
plishment of his resolutely conceived plans was at stake. 

Peter’s death mask, following immediately after that of his 
chief adversary, Charles XII., offers a piquant contrast in physio- 
gnomy. Those who believe that the outward form reflects the 
inner expression may here compare and understand why Peter 
could not but emerge victorious from the historic duel. 

The death mask itself, a bronze cast from an original that 
has obviously been lost, was formerly in Peter’s Gallery in the 
Hermitage, and is now in the Academic Museum of Anthropo- 
logy and Ethnography in Leningrad. The Academy of Science 
there most readily allowed this first reproduction of the cast. 

It is difficult to decide whether Peter the Great’s death mask 
was designed for any purpose akin to the effigies. It is known that 
the Tsar had adopted the European funeral ceremonial in Russia; 
but it is not certain whether the effigies and the Corps were 
identical in the Salle funébre and later at the lying-in-state in the 
Apostle’s church of the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, as had 
been the case since Louis XIV., or whether, as in Prussia, a 
dummy of the dead man lay in the coffin in place of the real 
body. Only in the latter case would there be no difficulty in ex- 
plaining the death mask. The problem can only be solved by a 
scholar able to study the Russian sources. (Voltaire: Huvres com- 
plétes, Gotha, 1785, vol. xxiv.; Description des Funnérailles de feu 
Pempereur Nicolas Ter, St. Petersburg, 1856, pp. 30-57; Ségur: 
Histoire de Russie et de Pierre le Grand, Paris, 1829.) 

<15) Isaac Newron.—This great man envisaged and estab- 
lished the image of the universe presented to the modern world 
by natural science. He led us out of the mists of hypothetic specu- 
lations to a clear vision based upon empirical reasoning and 
mathematical calculations. Just as he had the courage to ad- 
vocate the truths discovered by his researches and to stand up for 
them in the conflict of opinion, never shrinking from the labour 
involved, so as a politician and representative of Cambridge in 
Parliament he did not cling to outworn forms, and played an 
important part in the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty. 

Newton was born at Woolstrop in Lincolnshire on December 
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25, 1642, the year, that is, of Galileo’s death; his principal spheres 
of activity were Cambridge and the learned company of the 
Royal Society in London, of which he was President from 1703 
till his death (March 31, 1727). 

After Roubillac’s death Newton’s death mask came into the 
hands of a London art dealer, from whom it was bought in 1839 
by Professor Samuel Hunter Christie, secretary of the Royal 
Society, on behalf of the Society. It is still kept on their premises. 
‘There is a cast made from the mask in the Hutton Collection in 
the Princeton University library, N.J. Our reproduction was 
made in London by permission of the Royal Society. (William 
Huggins: The Royal Society, London, 1906, pp. 14 and 129.) 
Photograph by Millar & Harris, London. 

<16) FREDERICK WittiAM I. oF Prussta.—Concerning the 
death of this second king of Prussia we have the record of his 
great son’s words of filial reverence: ‘“‘I] mourut avec la fermeté 
d’un philosophe et la résignation d’un chrétien. [1 conserva une 
présence d’esprit admirable jusqu’au dernier moment de sa vie, 
ordonnant de ses affaires en politique, examinant les progrés de 
sa maladie en physicien et triomphant de la mort en héros.”’ 

The death mask is in the Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin. It 
is made of wax and measures 23 centimetres in length. (Daniel 
Fassmann: Leben und Taten des Allerdurchlauchtigsten und Gross- 
_ machtigsten Kénigs von Preussen Friederict Wilhelm, Franckfurth and 
Hamburg, 1741, vol. i. p. 834.) Photograph by Gust. Schwartz, 
Berlin. 

«17 & 18) JONATHAN SwIrT was born in Dublin on November 
30, 1667, and died there on October 19, 1745; during the last 
five years of his life his mind was completely overcast. 

The death mask (compare the Note on Newton) was taken 
as a model from which the sculptor Roubillac was to make a 
bust of Swift in London for Dublin University. The original mask 
was formerly in Trinity College Museum, Dublin, but early in 
the eighteen-forties it was broken in two by clumsy handling. 
Our plate was made from an old (probably the only) cast in the 
Hutton Collection in Princeton University library, N.J. The soft, 
blurred appearance of the plate shows how important it is to 
reproduce from the earliest cast of a death mask, or one of the 
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earliest. (W. R. Wilde: The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, 
Dublin, 1849.) 

<19> FrRANcEsco LorEDANO.—Our information concerning 
the ceremonial customary in Venice on the death of a Doge (or 
Dogaressa) is of comparatively late date, from the early seven- 
teenth century. We know with certainty that on the day after his 
death the Doge’s body was exhibited in the stanza delle udienze, 
but was conveyed the very next day to the church selected for 
the funeral. On the other hand, the custom long persisted of dis- 
playing a waxen figure of the deceased in all his robes of state 
and wearing the full insignia of his office, laid upon a bier in the 
sala del provego, the very room in which he had received the first 
congratulations on his accession. The lying-in-state usually con- 
tinued for three days, after which the statua was borne in solemn 
procession across the Square of San Marco to San Giovanni e 
Paolo before the obsequies began in its presence. The question 
is still unsolved how far this cult is connected with French and 
English rites—whether the court customs of those countries were 
borrowed and incorporated in the ceremonial of the Serenissima, 
or whether in all three cases the traditions of Roman antiquity 
were the original source, and no one in Venice knew what was 
the habitual practice in Paris and London. Curiously enough, 
very few masks of Doges have been preserved, and all are ex- 
clusively from the eighteenth century. 

Francesco Loredano was the scion of an ancient and illus- 
trious patrician family which had on several occasions given the 
Republic its chief; he was elected Doge on March 18, 1752—the 
116th in the succession—and died in 1762; there is nothing of 
historical importance to relate of his official activities. The Doge’s 
death mask is in the Museo Civico Correr in Venice. (Pompeo 
Molmenti: La Storia di Venezia nella vita privata, Bergamo, 1906, 
vol. i. p. 566.) 

<20 & 21) JOHANN CHRISTIAN SENCKENBERG was a medical 
practitioner in his native town of Frankfort-on-the-Main from 
1732 onwards. He was born on February 28, 1707, but it was not 
till 1737 that he took his medical doctor’s degree at the University 
of Géttingen. He then became for a short time physician in or- 
dinary to the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg in Tournay, from 
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1739 to 1740. In 1740 he settled in Frankfort. Posterity remem- 
bers him for the famous endowment (1763) by which a single 
citizen’s fortune placed at the disposal of the Free Imperial City 
the means to found and maintain an anatomical school, a chem- 
ical laboratory, a botanical garden, a natural science museum, 
a technical library, and a hospital. It is probably an unique 
example in German history of far-seeing public spirit in a citizen, 
and it served as a model and stimulus to Johann Friedrich Stadel 
(1817) in his much later endowment. If we overlook a dash of 
personal vanity that is all too human, Senckenberg’s action 
sprang in a general way from such loftier motives as, pre-emin- 
ently, love of his kind and enlightened intelligence. 

Senckenberg died a violent death. About four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, November 15, he climbed on the scaffolding 
of his city hospital, which was in course of construction; he either 
stumbled or was seized with sudden giddiness, and fell with such 
disastrous results that he died the same evening without recover- 
ing consciousness. A post-mortem was held on November 17— 
an official report is contained in the Frankfort city archives— 
and on November 18 he was buried in a piece of ground near 
the Eschenheim Gate left as part of his bequest, in a vault built 
by the legator himself. It is doubtless well known how important 
Dr. Senckenberg’s Trust has become, not only for the general 
intellectual life of Frankfort, but for the very existence of Frank- 
fort University. 

With all his magnanimity of spirit, Senckenberg the man was 
not without a strange and sometimes scurrilous trait. Thus in 
1764, that is eight years before his death, he began to write down 
the minutest directions for his own funeral and the disposal of his 
body. These directions, written, moreover, in an almost illegible 
hand (in the Frankfort city archives) are instructive for the study 
of our subject, particularly Senckenberg’s eager efforts to procure 
the Senate’s permission to be buried in his own Botanical Garden. 
His thoughts and feelings are akin to those expressed in Fred- 
erick the Great’s last will, and afford a second example of what 
we Called in the introduction the mood of a nature-lover almost 
akin to Werther. But so far as I can ascertain, Senckenberg’s 
directions give no indication that he had a death mask in mind. 
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The mask was taken on November 16 by Christian Benjamin 
Rauschner (1725-1793), a modeller and stuccoer resident in 
Frankfort, in order to model from it the large waxen image of 
Senckenberg that is still to be seen in the Frankfort municipal 
hospital. The mask, therefore, was simply an aid to the pro- 
duction of the figure. It is itself kept in the Senckenberg Museum 
in Frankfort. (G. L. Kriegk: Die Briider Senckenberg, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1869; Friedrich Gwinner: Kunst und Kiinstler in Frank- 
furt, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862, p. 328; Ernst Roediger: 
Die Portrdtsammlung der Dr. Senckenbergischen Stiftung. Berichte der 
Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1898, p. 126.) 

(22) AtvisE IV. Mocenico.—The palmy days of the Vene- 
tian Republic were long past, and it had become no more than 
the playground of fashionable Europe, when Alvise Mocenigo 
was called upon in 1763 to rule the state on the lagoon. He was 
born in 1701 and educated for the diplomatic career proper to 
the old-established nobility. It was during his reign that the Re- 
public signed the humiliating treaties with the Turks, with 
Morocco, Tunis, Algeria, and Tripoli, and even with pirates; 
these treaties were more in the nature of capitulations than 
agreements accepted by a free Power. Moreover, the struggle 
against the Bey of Tunis, the last of a maritime state that had 
once exercised world-wide power, left no room for doubt of the 
political enfeeblement of Venice. For the rest, Alvise Mocenigo 
battled obstinately against the dead hand of the Venetian clergy 
and against the Order of the Jesuits. He died in 1778. His death 
mask is in the Museo Civico Correr; regarding its origin, see the 
Note to Plate <19). Another waxen bust of Alvise, decked with 
grey hair and the Doge’s cap, is exhibited in the Tesoro di San 
Rocco; it, too, has probably some connection with the effigies 
cult. (Paul Daru: Histoire de la république de Venise, Paris, 1819, 
vol. v.; Julius von Schlosser: Geschichte der Portratbildneret in Wachs. 
Jahrbuch des allerhéchsten Katserhauses, Vienna, 1910.) 

<23 & 24) GOTTHOLD Epuraim LEssinc was the son of a Pro- 
testant pastor, born on January 22, 1729, at Kamenz in Ober- 
lausitz. It was not till relatively late in life, in 1770, that he 
attained to a comparatively peaceful existence. But it was not 
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a love of adventure that made him hesitate so long before he 
settled down; the precision, grace, and lucidity of his mind gave 
to Germany the language of criticism, and that clear-seeing mind 
preferred independence, amidst constant sacrifices and priva- 
tions, to any kind of patronage. He died at Brunswick on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1781. In addition to the posthumous honours accorded 
by the Court of Brunswick to this autocrat in the realm of reason, 
we may mention the homage paid by the German stage. The 
first memorial ceremony in Lessing’s honour was celebrated by 
the Débbelin Theatre in Berlin on February 24, 1781. The stage 
represented a Castrum doloris with a tomb and a likeness of Les- 
sing. The public thronged in such numbers that the ceremony, 
and the subsequent performance of Emilia Galotti, had to be re- 
peated before a crowded house on February 27. 

There are similar reports from Hamburg, from the court 
theatre in Schwedt, and from the private theatre in Ellrich in the 
Harz. It was the first time that such honours had been paid to 
a German poet and scholar. ‘The only analogy within my know- 
ledge, though on quite a different scale, is the royal reception 
accorded to Voltaire in his old age by the enthusiastic Parisians 
(1778). 

Lessing’s death mask is now in the Goethe National Museum 
at Weimar. On the back a label is attached with the following 
inscription, 

Diese Larve ist einer der ersten 
Gipsabgiisse, aus einer Form, welche 
mein seliger Gross-Oheim Glewm iiber 
Lessings 
Gesicht, kurz nach dessen Tode, hat ab- 
gtessen lassen. Halberstadt, den 22sten 
August 1805. Wilhelm Korte. 


KGrte (1776-1846), a great-nephew of the poet Gleim, was 
known as a literary historian; the mask was presented by him to 
the museum where it is now kept. Photograph by Berger-Weimar. 

(25 & 26) FREDERICK THE GREAT died a lonely death; only 
the physician-in-ordinary, Dr. Selle, two servants, and the faith- 
ful and devoted ““Kammerhusar”’ Striitzki were present. 
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There are three casts of the death mask in the Hohenzollern 
Museum in Berlin, all of wax. 

1. What might be described as the head of the dead man, of 

which we give two plates. (Length 22 centimetres.) 

2. A wax head with the eyelids opened and eyes painted in. 

(Inventory No. 3120.) 
3. A second wax head with blue glass eyes, eyelashes, and 
hair. (Inventory No. 3922.) 

Waxwork figures of Frederick II]. have been preserved in the 
Hohenzollern Museum and in the Vaterlandisches Museum in 
Brunswick. Both are by Johann Eckstein, who came of a Mecklen- 
burg family and had been at work in Potsdam since 1772. He 
also made a plaster bust of old Fritz from the death mask, of 
which only two exist and are on view in the Hohenzollern 
Museum. We find traces of Eckstein later, between 1796 and 
1822, in Philadelphia; after emigrating to America he signed his 
name John Eckstein. 

Frederick disliked having his portrait painted and seldom 
submitted to it, so that the death mask served as a basis for all 
portraits of the king by later artists, such as Schadow, Rauch, 
and Menzel. (Paul Seidel: Bildliche Darstellungen Friedrichs des 
Grossen im Tode. Hohenzollernjahrbuch, Berlin, 1910, p. 237; J. von 
Schlosser: Jahrbuch des allerh. Kaiserhauses, 1910, p. 229.) Photo- 
graph by Schwartz, Berlin. 

(27) MirABEAU.—A grand seigneur and adventurer of the dix- 
huittéme—later the representative of popular masses deprived of 
their rights and the spiritual father of a new social order. So we 
may approximate to an understanding of the wealth of this man’s 
life, and of the conflicting elements which were never entirely 
reconciled. 

Though his face was disfigured by pock-marks, it exhibits 
even in death much of the magic charm which he exercised in 
his lifetime; here is the man who could please and persuade, 
overcome and rule. And this impression, vividly recalled by the 
dead features, corresponds to the contents and pace of his short 
and tempestuous but pregnant life. 

Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, Count Mirabeau, was the scion of 
an ancient and gifted family; he was born on March 9g, 1749, at 
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Bignon near Nemours. The despotic will of a haughty father, 
debts, women carried away again and again by his fiery tem- 
perament and his fascination and charm, captivity, flight abroad, 
activity as a publicist and writer on political economy—all these 
characterised his youth before he found, as a representative of 
the Third Estate in the States General of 1789, a wide field for 
his supreme intelligence and his supernatural dramatic power as 
a hero of the platform. Something of the gifted actor he always 
remained. That is the only explanation of the very perilous 
double game that he played between the Republic and the 
Crown. He succumbed on April 2, 1791, to a sudden exhaustion 
of his strength before his dubious morality had become a menace 
to himself. 

We have said what is necessary in the Introduction regarding 
his funeral and the death mask; the original of our plate is in the 
Hutton Collection at Princeton, already frequently referred to. 
It is worth noting that Mirabeau was justly suspected of having 
accepted bribes from the court, and his mortal remains were re- 
moved from the Pantheon on September 21, 1794, and uncere- 
moniously buried in an ordinary wooden coffin in some unknown 
place. (Louis Barthou: Mirabeau, Paris, 1913; Le Moniteur of 1791, 
April 4, 5, and 6.) 

<28) JEAN PauL Marat.—Mirabeau was still the Prarrenit 
of the constitutional monarchy, whilst Marat was the saviour of 
the Republic from royalist reaction. Proscribed and obliged to 
live in concealment, he never ceased to play the part of moral 
censor of the National Assembly in the Amz du Peuple. Later he 
represented a Paris district in the National Convention, voted 
for the King’s death, and saved France from the Girondist 
menace. This last political triumph matured Charlotte Corday’s 
resolve to assassinate him, and she murdered him in his bath on 
July 13, 1793. 

I assume that the death mask was taken at any rate by the 
wish of Jacques Louis David, perhaps by his own hand. The pro- 
fessedly authentic original was formerly in the Chamber of 
Horrors in Madame Tussaud’s world-famed exhibition of wax- 
works in London. Whether it was lost in the fire which destroyed 


the collection several years ago, or whether it is preserved else- 
F 
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where, I cannot say. Our illustration was taken from a cast in the 
Hutton Collection in the Princeton University library, N.J. 

On November 14, 1793, a decree of the Convention conferred 
the honour of the Pantheon upon Marat, but it was not till the 
oth Thermidor, 1794, that his mortal remains were transferred 
from the Jardin des Cordeliers to the Pantheon. After the Jacobin 
Club had been closed down Marat was “depantheonised”’. ‘The 
efigy that had represented him at the lying-in-state was burned 
and the ashes were carried through the streets of Paris in a 
chamber-pot and then thrown into a gutter draining the rue 
Montmartre. (Le Moniteur, Paris, 1793 and 1794.) 

<29 & 30) FRiepRicH SCHILLER, born on November 10, 
1759, at Marbach; died on May 9, 1805, at Weimar. 

The death mask was taken “‘on the day after Schiller’s death” 
by the Weimar sculptor, Ludwig Klauer. The original plaster 
mask, representing the whole head, measuring 29:9 centimetres 
from the chin to the crown of the head, is in the Schillerhaus at 
Weimar; an excellent cast, from which our plate was made, is 
in possession of the Swabian Schillerverein at Marbach. The 
accuracy of the Weimar plaster mask was proved by fitting it 
over Schiller’s skull, which had been preserved. A third specimen 
is also in the Schillerhaus, but it is of terra-cotta and has shrunk 
in size in the process of firing; it belonged formerly to Dr. I. 
Schwabe of Blankenburg i. Th., the son of the Mayor of Weimar, 
Carl Leberecht Schwabe. 

I may add something concerning the vicissitudes of Schiller’s 
remains. The great poet’s body was buried in the night of May 
I1 to 12 in the St. Jacobi cemetery at Weimar in the so-called 
Kassengewéolbe, that is, the walled-in vault of the provincial trea- 
sury, and laid without further ceremony beside others already 
resting there. ‘This course, though it seems to us greatly lacking 
in reverence, was fully in accordance with the custom of the age. 
The last honours were paid to the dead in those days not by 
following them to the grave and attending the funeral, but by 
participation in the so-called Collects, the official memorial ser- 
vice in church, which was celebrated for Schiller in the Jacobi 
church on May 12, 1805, and was attended by the people of 
Weimar in large numbers. 
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In 1826 it was decided to “clear” the treasury vault, and 
only the energetic action of C. L. Schwabe, the burgomaster of 
Weimar, saved Schiller’s remains from being buried without 
ceremony in an unknown place, together with twenty-two other 
bodies. In spite of the opposition of the clergy, Schwabe under- 
took in person the not very agreeable task of collecting twenty- 
three skulls in the mouldering atmosphere of the vault; he took 
them home in a sack and laid them side by side on a table in 
order to discover the right skull by the testimony of Schiller’s sur- 
viving friends, and by means of measurements, so that he might 
preserve it for posterity. It is well known that Goethe evinced a 
warm interest and supported these efforts. Schiller’s genuine 
skull was then enclosed in the pedestal of Danneker’s monumental 
bust in the Grand Ducal library (now the Landesbibliothek) on 
September 17, 1826. Everybody knows Goethe’s deeply moving 
verses in terza rima entitled Schillers Reliquien, written at this time. 
The rest of Schiller’s bones were for the most part discovered by 
fitting the top vertebra anatomically to the back of the head; 
they were collected in a temporary coffin. It was not till the 
summer of 1827, on the occasion of a visit of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, that the skull was rejoined to the skeleton, and at last, 
on December 16, 1827, buried in the royal vault at Weimar. 
(Hermann Welker: Schillers Schddel und Totenmaske, Brunswick, 
1883.) 

<31) CHARLES JAMES Fox was born in London on January 24, 
1749, and died at Chiswick on September 13, 1806. He was the 
son of the first Lord Holland and was educated at Eton. In the 
troubled days of the American War of Independence and the 
French Revolution he left his indelible mark on English history 
as a Minister and a great parliamentary orator. He was the con- 
temporary of Sheridan, Burke, and William Pitt the Younger, 
whose implacable opponent he was. 

I am unfortunately unable to tell where the original of the 
death mask is to be found. Our plate was taken from a plaster 
cast in the Carus Collection in the Anatomical Institute of Leip- 
zig University. 

<32) WILLIAM PirT THE YOUNGER was born at Hayes in Kent 
on May 28, 1759; he was the second son of the famous first Earl 
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of Chatham. During his forty-seven years of life—or, more accu- 
rately, during the twenty-three years of his activity as Prime 
Minister and as a polished and powerful parliamentary orator 
—the guiding motives of his country’s policy were fashioned 
almost exclusively by his keen intellect. Pitt was delicate and 
sickly from childhood, and on January 23, 1806, he succumbed 
to the strain of his labours. 

The death mask here reproduced is in the Carus Collection 
in Leipzig; but this is only a feeble plaster cast, with which I was 
obliged to content myself since the whereabouts of the original 
is unknown. 

(33) ANNA AMALIA OF SAXE-WEIMAR was a niece of Frederick 
the Great and the daughter of Duke Karl of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, Lessing’s patron; she was born on October 24, 1739. At 
seventeen she became Duchess of Saxe-Weimar by her marriage 
with Konstantin, and at nineteen her husband’s death left her 
regent of the land; “herself still a minor, the guardian of minors”’. 
she ruled the land with the vigour and wisdom of ‘‘a perfect 
princess’, until her eldest son, Karl August, came of age in 1775. 
It was on her initiative that Wieland, Herder, and Goethe were 
summoned to Weimar. “In the peaceful knowledge that she had 
done her duty and accomplished the task laid upon her, she re- 
tired into a quiet private life, chosen according to her own in- 
clination, and lived happy in the society of artists and scholars, 
surrounded by the natural beauties of her country home.” A 
journey to Italy in 1788 alone interrupted her placid existence. 
She died on April 10, 1807, at Weimar. (Goethe: Nekrolog auf 
Anna Amalia and Gesprache mit Eckermann.) 

The only specimen of the death mask is in the Kippenberg 
Collection at Leipzig, No. 3935 in the catalogue of 1913; it 
formed part of the estate of Goethe’s secretary, Krauter. (Ac- 
cording to information kindly communicated by Professor A. 
Kippenberg, to whom, likewise, we owe the photograph.) 

{34> Luis—E von GOCHHAUSEN was born at Eisenach in 1752. 
In her early youth she was the companion of the Duchess Anna 
Amalia, and in 1783 she became her maid of honour. She played 
no insignificant part in the society of classical Weimar. Physically 
Fraulein von Géchhausen was poorly endowed by nature; her 
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short, lean, slightly humpbacked figure earned her the none too 
elegant nickname of ‘“Thusnelda’’; Wieland, on the contrary, 
tender-hearted old man that he was, liked to call her ““Gnomide’’. 
Her unattractive exterior was more than compensated for by her 
keen intellect, her gay humour, and her dreaded mockery. She 
has earned immortality in literary history from the fact that 
Goethe’s Ur-Faust has been preserved in her handwriting. She 
accompanied Anna Amalia on her Italian journey and died at 
Weimar soon after her mistress on September 7, 1807. (Werner 
Deetjen: Die Géchhausen, Berlin, 1923.) 

The death mask which, with its almost masculine expression, 
gives a good idea of her independent character, is in the National 
Library at Weimar. (Measurements, 22 x 15 centimetres.) I as- 
sume that it was taken by Klauer, who likewise modelled a well- 
known bust of Fraulein Géchhausen. Photograph by Berger, 
Weimar. 

<35 & 36) Joser Haypn was born on March 31, 1732, at 
Rohrau on the Leitha, and died on May 31, 1809, in Vienna. 

Haydn’s life ended during the eventful period of the war be- 
tween the French Republic and Austria. On May 13, 1809, Napo- 
leon had occupied Vienna, the Austrian capital; he gave orders, 
moreover, that a guard of honour was to keep watch over 
Haydn’s residence. In the battle of Aspern he suffered a serious 
defeat (May 21 and 22) and prepared for a glorious revenge at 
Wagram (Friedland). In the midst of this world in arms, seeking 
and accomplishing the first liquidation of the ancient empire, 
“Father” Haydn, the representative of a long-vanished age, 
closed his eyes in eternal sleep at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven. The former copyist of his manuscripts, the faithful com- 
panion of his travels, and in later years his housemate and fac- 
totum, Elsler, the father of the famous dancers, Therese and 
Fanny Elsler, rendered the last service of love to the aged master. 
And he it was that took a plaster mask from the dead man’s 
peaceful face. 

For the time being Haydn’s death mask remained in posses- 
sion of the Elsler family, and after the death of the “divine 
Fanny” in 1884, it passed into the hands of her niece, Fanny 
Schaffel, who presented it in 1887 to the Municipal Collections 
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in the Vienna Town Hall. In 1880 it was lent to the sculptor 
Natter for the purpose of his Haydn monument in Vienna. 
(Leopold Schmidt: Josef Haydn, Berlin, 1898, p. 110; Alfred 
Schmerich: Josef Haydn, Amalthea Verlag, pp. 166 and 176. 
Concerning the strange vicissitudes of Haydn’s skull, see Julius 
Tandler in the Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Vienna, 1909, vol. xxxix. Nos. I. and II. pp. 260 ff.) 

(37) THomas Paine.—The decisive event in the life of this 
selfmade man was a meeting with Benjamin Franklin in London 
in 1774. The corset manufacturer, Methodist preacher, and 
tobacco merchant, Paine, was born on January 29, 1737, at 
Thetford in Norfolk. No sooner had he landed in America in 
1774, than he joined the ranks of those who prepared the way 
intellectually for the separation from England. (His pamphlet 
Common Sense, published in 1776, is well known.) He took part 
in the War of Independence, and as a statesman rose to be Secre- 
tary to the Congress Committee of Foreign Affairs. He returned 
to England in 1787 and was soon caught up in the whirlpool of 
the French Revolution; on the merit of his polemic against 
Burke’s The Rights of Man, he was elected to represent Calais in 
the National Assembly; later, however, he voted against the 
death of the king and so earned the hatred of the Jacobins, was 
deprived of his seat, and thrown into prison; he was only released 
through the intervention of the American Government after the 
death of Robespierre. Paine then returned to New York in 1802, 
where he died on June 8, 1809. 

The death mask was taken by the Anglo-American portrait 
painter, John Wesley Jarvis (1780-1834), a close friend of Paine’s; 
it served as a model for the bust modelled by the same artist for 
the Historical Society of New York; the original of the mask is 
kept in the Society’s Gallery of Arts. Our plate was taken from 
a cast in the collection of death masks in the University library 
at Princeton, N.J. (L. Hutton: A Collection of Death Masks, 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1892, p. 912.) 

(38) QuEEN LoutsE or Prussia was born on March 10, 1776, 
at Hanover. She was a princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, became 
the wife of King Frederick William III. in 1793, and died on 
July 19, 1810, at Hohenzieritz. 
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The sculptor Albrecht (?) Wolff was summoned from Neu- 
strelitz to take the death mask. The most beautiful specimen, a 
wax mould (19 x 21 centimetres), is in the Hohenzollern Museum 
in Berlin. In the same museum there are also: 

1. A terra-cotta copy, coloured, 26 centimetres long, and 

signed: “F. Thora f. 1810 nach der Maske.” (Inventory 
No. 3132.) 

2. Iwo plaster casts from the wax mask which, however, 
have been adapted in style to the popular taste by the 
addition of a well-draped shawl over the head and re- 
touching of the face. (Inventory Nos. 3130 and 3131.) 

A further specimen, an admirable plaster mould of the original 
wax mask, in the Hutton Collection of the Princeton University 
library, N.J., served as the model for our reproduction. 

Louise’s body was brought to Berlin a few days after her death. 
She first lay in state in the cathedral, and was buried at Char- 
lottenburg on December 23 in the famous mausoleum, which, 
however, was simpler in its architectural style in those days. It 
is worth mentioning that the celebrated figure lying on the 
tombstone, the work of Christian Rauch in 1812, can certainly 
be considered as an effigies. (Paul Bailleu: Kénigin Luise, Berlin, 
1908, p. 378.) 

<39) CuristopH Martin WIELAND, the well-known German 
poet, was born near Biberach on September 5, 1733, and died 
at Weimar on January 20, 1813. 

“Wieland was born in a peculiar sense for society . . . for he 
never wished to occupy the foremost place, but liked to take 
part in everything and express himself with moderation about 
everything, so that he could not fail to make himself agreeable 
in society; indeed, he would have been even more popular 
amongst a lighter-hearted people, in a nation not addicted to 
take all its amusements over seriously. 

“For his poetical and literary activities had a direct relation 
with life . . . whence his ideas were always clear, and his mode 
of expression unequivocal and generally comprehensible; he was 
well informed on a large variety of subjects, yet always occupied 
with the interest of the passing hour, following events and talking 
wittily about them, so that his conversation was exceedingly 
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varied and enlivening.” (Goethe: <u briiderlichem Andenken Wre- 
lands, 1813.) 

The death mask formerly belonged to Professor L. F. Offter- 
dinger in Ulm (1810-1894), but is now in the Wieland Museum 
at Biberach on the Riss; a second specimen, which we repro- 
duce, is in the possession of the Swabian Schillerverein at 
Marbach. I assume that the mask was taken by Klauer junior, 
who made a bust of Wieland in 1803 and moulded a mask from 
his living face. (Paul Weizsacker: Nachlese zu den Bildnissen 
von Wieland, Wiirttembergische Vierteljahrshefte, Stuttgart, 1808, 
P- 299.) 

<40) GERHARD JOHANN Davip SCHARNHORST reorganised the 
Prussian army after the collapse of 1806; he was the creator of 
the AKriimpersystem (invaliding system), by which small cadres are 
trained in a short time, are demobilised, and replaced by others, 
thus enabling a large standing army to be built up in secret; he 
was the inventor of universal military service, and later Bliicher’s 
famous Chief of the General Staff. He was born in Bordenau 
on November 12, 1755, a Hanoverian subject. He was wounded 
at the battle of Grossgérschen on May 2, and died of the wound 
on June 28, 1813, at Prague. 

‘““He was one of the most admirable men of our times. Un- 
resting, constant, systematic activities in pursuance of an aim, 
a clear and forceful mind, a wide scope of ideas, freedom from 
the prejudices of his class, a proud indifference to external 
honours . . . the utmost presence of mind, courage, and en- 
durance in danger, and lastly an all-embracing knowledge of 
the arts of war: all these qualities make him one of the most 
remarkable statesmen and soldiers of whom Germany may be 
proud”? (Memorial notice by Gneisenau and Clausewitz in the 
Haude-Spenersche Zeitung of July 13, 1813). 

The death mask, made of plaster and thinly painted with 
yellowish oil-colour (measurement, 21 centimetres) is in the 
Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin, whither it was sent in 1878 as 
a present from Frau von Miinchhausen, née Scharnhorst, a 
granddaughter of the general, to the Crown Prince Frederick 
(III.). Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

<41 & 42) JEAN Vicror Moreau won glory as a general at 
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the age of thirty; at forty-one he was banished from France for 
participation in a plot against the life of the First Consul, and 
for nine years he lived quietly, as it seemed, in America; at 
fifty he returned to Europe as the ally of Alexander of Russia 
and was cruelly mutilated by a bullet from the French guns in 
the battle of Dresden (August 26, 1813). Briefly told, that is 
the life story of the man who, even on his death-bed at Laun in 
Bohemia (September 1, 1813), made the involuntary admission, 
so illuminating psychologically: “Ce Bonaparte est toujours 
heureux’’. 

A man may be known as the conqueror of Holland and the 
victor of Hohenlinden, and yet lack strength as a human being 
to feel that love which is the sole protection against the over- 
powering qualities of a still greater man. 

Jean Victor Moreau was born at Morlaix in Brittany on 
August 11, 1763; in outward appearance and ability he was 
doubtless one of the most brilliant of the men whom Napoleon 
gathered around him. But he was of the type who are blinded 
by feelings of resentment. 

A King of Prussia, an Emperor of Austria, and a Tsar of 
Russia stood by the death-bed of this great French warrior hero 
and “traitor”. His body was first taken to Prague and after- 
wards buried in the Catholic Church in St. Petersburg. The 
wax death mask, encircled with a paper laurel wreath, has long 
been in Prussian possession and is in the Hohenzollern Museum 
in Berlin. (Length, 24 centimetres. Inventory No. 3148.) 
Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

<43» RicHARD BrINsLEY SHERIDAN.—In order to understand 
the almost terrifying expression of this death mask, we must 
realise that Sheridan’s latter years (from 1812 onwards) were 
taken up with wretched financial anxieties and legal proceedings 
against him on account of his immense debts. Not even death 
wiped out these torments. 

Sheridan is generally known only as the author of The School 
for Scandal (1777) and other comedies, but as a politician in 
Opposition under Fox (from 1780 onwards), and later as 
Secretary to the Treasury, he played an important part in 
parliamentary history. 
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He was born in Dublin on October 30, 1751, and died on 
July 7, 1816; his marriage with the actress Linley led him to 
purchase Drury Lane theatre, and the costly business of running 
it ruined him financially. 

The maker of the death mask is unknown. There is a speci- 
men in the Museum of the Phrenological Association in London, 
and a second, reproduced here, in the Hutton Collection in the 
Princeton University library. 

(44. & 45) NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, born on August 15, 1769, 
at Ajaccio; died on May 5, 1821, at St. Helena. 

When we enumerate all the tortures and sufferings that 
Napoleon had to undergo and endure at Longwood for five and 
a half long years from October 16, 1815, we must not forget 
that the sufferer had not even a friendly and conscientious 
physician beside him in his last dying distress and agony. Dr. F. 
Antomarchi, a Corsican by birth, physician at the Spedale di 
S. Maria nuova in Florence, Vice-Chancellor of Pisa Univer- 
sity, went from Rome to London on the recommendation of 
Cardinal Fesch and Madame Mere, and thence, as Napoleon’s 
future physician in ordinary, he set sail for St. Helena, arriving 
on September 18, 1819. Although Antomarchi made careful 
entries in his St. Helena diary (published in 1825) regarding his 
treatment of Napoleon and described his relation with the great 
Emperor as friendly, his words are not wholly in accordance 
with the facts. We know from the statements of the devoted 
Count Montholon that up to a few months before his death 
Antomarchi believed Napoleon’s illness (cancer of the liver) to 
have been feigned; nor did he in a general way carry out his 
important duties with an adequate sense of responsibility. Thus 
he was often in Jamestown amusing himself with the officers of 
the English garrison when his illustrious patient had need of him. 

On the very day of Napoleon’s death Antomarchi took the 
death mask of the great Emperor after his head had been shaved, 
for his hair was to be sent to members of his family as a memento. 
As we gaze at the mask we involuntarily call Heine’s words to 
mind: “‘Napoleon was not of the stuff that kings are made of— 
he was of the marble from which gods are hewn’’. The mask 
remained for the time being in Antomarchi’s possession, and is 
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now in the Musée de l’armée in Paris, together with other relics 
of Napoleon. The Musée Carnavalet has a bronze cast of the 
mask. Napoleon’s body, as is generally known, was transferred 
from St. Helena to Paris in 1840, and buried on December 15 
under the dome of the Invalides. Photograph by Giraudon, 
Paris. 

(46 & 47) Antonio Canova, the world-famed sculptor of 
neo-classical Europe, was born on November 1, 1757, at Pos- 
sagno in the Province of Treviso, and died in Venice on October 
13, 1829. 

We have the most detailed information concerning the 
master’s years of illness and the hours immediately preceding 
his death; we even have the report on the post-mortem examina- 
tion, and know, further, that Canova’s heart was interred in the 
famous monument in S. Maria de’ frari, that his right hand is 
still preserved in spirit in a porphyry vase in the Accademia di 
belle Arti in Venice, whilst his mortal remains were taken to his 
birthplace, Possagno—but nowhere is there any mention of a 
death mask. 

The present specimen, the property of the Civico Museo 
Correr in Venice, was part of the estate of Domenico Zoppetti, 
and came into possession of the museum in 1852. In the in- 
ventory of the Zoppetti Collection there only appears the laconic 
observation: “‘Maschera del Canova tratta dal suo cadavere’’. 

In addition to the death mask there is a drawing by Fran- 
cesco Azzolino portraying Canova on his death-bed. (Conte L. 
Cicognara: Biografia di Antonio Canova, and Paolo Zannini: Storia 
della malattia per cut é morto Canova, Venice, 1823; X. Malamanni: 
Antonio Canova, Milan, Hoepli, p. 267; Communication by letter 
from the Director of the Civico Museo Correr in Venice.) 
Photograph by Tomaso Filippi, Venice. 

(48) THEODORE GrRICAULT.—We have only to observe the 
subjects chosen by this painter—the well-known Raft of Medusa, 
the Chasseur a cheval, and even the pictures of horse-racing—in 
order to see how his imagination was turning towards the present 
day, though he was still only interested in the special high-lights 
of everyday life. The inevitable result was a change from the 
classical draughtsman’s style (Jacques Louis David) to the ro- 
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mantic portrayal of movement, that is, to the colourist’s style. 
Géricault is regarded as the first of the French impressionists; his 
genius anticipates Delacroix, Manet, and even van Gogh. ‘True, 
his imagination and his style owe much to a visit to England and 
the example of Bonington and Constable. 

As a man he was given to dissipation, and a passionate 
sportsman. He was born at Rouen in 1791 and died in Paris on 
January 17, 1824, after acute suffering, in consequence of a fall 
from a horse. He lies buried in Pére Lachaise. Géricault also 
made his mark as a lithographer and sculptor. The death mask 
which we reproduce is in the Municipal Museum at Rouen. It 
cannot be determined with any certainty whether it was taken by 
Géricault’s friend the painter Pierre Francois Lehoux. (Thieme 
und Becker: Kiinstlerlexicon, Leipzig, 1920, vol. xiii. p. 458, with 
bibliographical references; Raymond Régamy: Géricault, Paris, 
1926; Letters from the Director of the Musée de peinture et de 
sculpture at Rouen.) 

<49 & 50) Lupwic van BEETHOVEN, born on December 
17, 1770, at Bonn on the Rhine, died March 26, 1827, in 
Vienna. 

On March 27, one day, that is, after the decease of the great 
master, a post-mortem was held by the Viennese anatomist, Dr. 
Johann Wagner, Rokitansky’s predecessor in office; special atten- 
tion was paid to the organs of hearing. In order to do this it was 
impossible to avoid cutting through the skull at the glanoid 
cavities of the lower jaw, whereby the lower half of the face was 
deprived of its original support. 

The following passage from a letter of Stephen von Breuning 
to Schindler shows that the death mask was not taken till March 
28, that is, a day after the post-mortem on the skull: 

‘To-morrow morning a certain Danhauser wants to take 
a plaster cast from the body; he will be finished in five minutes, 
or eight at most. Write to me to say Yes or No, whether I am to 
consent. Such casts of great men are often permitted, and if we 
forbade it our refusal might afterwards be regarded as an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the public. Vienna, March 27, 
1827. Breuning.” 

Because of this sequence of events the mask portrays the dis- 
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tortion of Beethoven’s features resulting from the preceding post- 
mortem. But in any event the master’s appearance had changed 
greatly during the four months of agonising pain which preceded 
his death. Ferdinand Rausch, in a letter to Moscheles of March 
17, 1827, describes the dying Beethoven as follows: “I found poor 
Beethoven in the most pitiful condition, more like a skeleton than 
a living man’. Only the upper part of the face, especially the 
forehead and nose, is of some value in considering its formation 
as the head of a genius. 

We realise fully the startling change in Beethoven’s face (per- 
haps due to his illness) when we compare the well-known life 
mask, of which casts are everywhere to be seen. This life mask 
was taken from Beethoven’s face in Teplitz in 1812, that is, fifteen 
years before his death, by the sculptor Franz Klein as an aid in 
modelling his Beethoven bust; the contour of the profile is en- 
tirely different from that of the death mask. (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, 1909, vol. xxxix. p. 
272; Th. von Frimmel: Beethovenstudien, Munich, 1905, vol. i. pp. 
42 and 149 ff.; Waldemar Schweisheimer: Beethovens Leiden, 
Munich, 1922, passim; Orlik: Kleine Aufsdtze, Berlin, 1924, p. 143 
Stephan Ley: Beethoven, Berlin, 1925, p. 144.) 

Josef Danhauser (born 1805, died 1845), the maker of the 
death mask, was a painter celebrated at a later date as the prin- 
cipal representative of the bourgeois genre school in pre-revolu- 
tionary Vienna. There is also a lithograph by him of Beethoven’s 
head as he lay on the bier. (Compare Th. v. Frimmel: Josef 
Danhauser und Beethoven, Vienna, 1892, pp. 10 and 14.) 

I have unfortunately failed to discover anything further about 
the subsequent fate of the death mask. In 1870 it was presented 
to the Bonn University library on the occasion of the Beethoven 
centenary. There it was discovered by Professor Schaafhausen in 
a corner of the library covered with dust. Since then it has been 
transferred to the Beethovenhaus in Bonn. ( fahrbuch der Deutschen 
Shakespearegesellschaft, 1875, 10th year, p. 45.) Photograph by 
H. Rose, Bonn on the Rhine. 

(51) CHARLES AUGUSTUS OF SAXE-WEIMAR was the eldest son 
of the Duchess Anna Amalia, Goethe’s friend, and became Grand 
Duke of a considerably enlarged domain after the Congress of 
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Vienna; he was born on September 3, 1757, and died at Graditz 
on June 14, 1828. 

‘““He was a complete human being, and everything that he 
did sprang from a single generous source. And as his whole char- 
acter was good, so his separate qualities were good whatever he 
might choose to do. Moreover, three special traits were of service 
to him as a ruler. He had the gift of discriminating between 
different minds and characters and attributing to each his proper 
place. That was a great thing. But he had a further gift of equal, 
if not greater, value: he was animated by the noblest benevolence, 
the purest love of mankind, and was wholeheartedly desirous to 
act for the best. He always thought first of the country’s welfare, 
and last of all just a little of himself. He always advanced readily 
and with open hand to meet men of noble character and to help 
and promote good objects.” (Goethe: Gesprache mit Eckermann, 
October 23, 1828.) There are to my knowledge three specimens 
of Karl August’s death mask; one in the Goethe National 
Museum at Weimar (by whose permission our reproduction was 
made), a second in the Landesbibliothek there, and a third in 
the Anton Kippenberg Collection in Leipzig. The measure- 
ments of the mask are 22 x 15-5 centimetres; it was probably 
taken by Johann Peter Kaufmann, who was born in 1765, studied 
under Canova in Rome, became the successor of the sculptor 
Weisser in 1816, and died at Weimar in 1829. (Hans Wahl: Die 
Bildnisse Karl Augusts von Weimar, Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, 
1925, vol. xxxvill.) Photograph by Berger, Weimar. 

(52 & 53> Georc WILHELM FRieDRicH HecEL.—The best 
comment on Hegel, his personality and his death, seems to me 
to be contained in the following letter from Varnhagen v. Ense. 
Varnhagen wrote on November 16, 1831, to Ludwig Robert: 
‘“‘When you receive this letter the sad news of Hegel’s un- 
expectedly sudden death will doubtless have reached you and 
you will be deeply grieved. The report in the Staatszeitung gives 
the cause of his death incorrectly as apoplexy. The widow’s own 
intimation does not mention any illness. But it was cholera, the 
most virulent and uncontrollable form of cholera, that has 
cruelly snatched this beloved victim when the epidemic was 
already on the wane! From the outset Hegel felt a profound 
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fear and horror of the terrible fiend, but later he seemed to have 
overcome his fear, and then grew too bold. Thus on the day 
before he was taken ill he did not refrain from eating grapes, 
which chilled his stomach; other harmful influences may have 
predisposed his body to succumb to the disease. It seized him 
with great violence and ran a rapid course. But he had no fore- 
boding of his approaching death, and fell asleep painlessly, 
gently, and blissfully, as the widow’s announcement tells. It is 
good that he did not suffer! As it is, his death was as happy as 
death ever can be. With unimpaired mental powers, in the full 
vigour of his labours, at the height of his fame and influence, 
surrounded by the evidence of his great achievements, content 
with his lot, welcomed and sought for in a cheerful social circle, 
participating with enjoyment in all that the capital has to offer, 
he took leave of these pleasures without pain or regret, for he 
knew nothing of the name and nature of his illness and he was 
granted the happiness of dreaming of recovery as he sank into 
unconsciousness. 

“But for us his loss leaves a terrible void! Nothing can fill 
it, and the longer we contemplate it the larger it grows. He was 
the real corner-stone of the university here. He was its mainstay, 
and its whole scientific character and stability depended upon 
him. Collapse threatens now on all sides. No one else combines 
such universal profundity of thought with such vast empirical 
knowledge on all subjects; the knowledge of those who are left 
behind is separate and particular; it has still to seek its correla- 
tion with a higher unity and will seldom find it. And indeed 
everyone, even his adversaries, feels what we have lost in him. 
The whole town is stunned by the shattering blow of his death, 
which seems to have made an impression even upon the 
vulgarest minds.” 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was born on August 27, 
1770, in Stuttgart, and died in Berlin on November 14, 1831, 
where he had been active in the university since 1818. His 
intellect, his knowledge, and his creative work were so universal 
in character that a comparison with such men as Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas does not seem misplaced. 

So far as I can ascertain there is no record that a death 
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mask of Hegel was taken. The specimen here reproduced is in 
the possession of Mr. Wolfgang Grézinger of Munich, who 
purchased it from the Viennese plasterer Antonopulo. Icono- 
graphical considerations place the authenticity of the mask 
beyond doubt, though we must add that what we have here is a 
later cast. Perhaps its publication may help the discovery of the 
original and its whereabouts. (Karl Rosenkranz: Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegels Leben, Berlin, 1844, Supplement, p. 426.) 

(54. & 55> AcHIM von Arnim.—Until quite recently this 
death mask was taken for a last portrait of the poet Heinrich 
von Kleist. It comes from a collection of death masks made by 
the father of the present Heidelberg professor of jurisprudence, 
Lilienthal, and passed after the death of the owner to the 
Diisseldorf Academy of Art, where it is still preserved in the 
studio of the sculptor Professor Richard Langer; it was identified 
by means of a label on the pedestal on which Kleist’s name and 
the data of his life were written. 

Since Georg Minde-Pouet published the official record of 
Kleist’s last hours in the publications of the Kleist Society (vol. 
v., 1925) there is no longer any plausible ground for attaching 
the poet’s name to the Disseldorf mask. Especially the report 
of the post-mortem (November 22, 1811) following his suicide 
(November 21), when the jawbone was detached from the skull 
and the skull actually cut with a saw, renders it altogether un- 
likely that a death mask of Kleist was ever taken. Moreover, 
this was a criminal case and the permission of the judicial 
authorities would have been required; but the legal records 
contain no mention of such a thing. Further, anyone comparing 
the well-known miniature of Kleist by Peter Friedel (painted 
in 1801) with the mask, will be less and less disposed to discern 
any kinship or similarity between the two faces. 

Iconographical investigations have now enabled us to re- 
cognise Achim von Arnim’s features in the Diisseldorf mask; in 
particular, a comparison of the mask with the well-known 
portrait of the poet painted by Peter Eduard Stroéhling in 
London in 1804 helped to confirm this belief. The question re- 
mained whether this is a life mask or a death mask. Careful 
examination of the original was rendered difficult because the 
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mask had been smoothed by polishing and, alas, painted with 
shellac quite recently; but it led to a decision in favour of a 
death mask. 

Ludwig Joachim, generally known as Achim von Arnim, was 
the son of the director of the court opera house, and was born 
in Berlin in 1871; he died in 1831 on his estate of Wiepersdorf 
(in the district of Berlin). He came of an old and noble family 
of the March and was educated at several universities; travels 
in his own country and to Paris and London trained him as a 
man of the world, and he rose during his lifetime to become one 
of Germany’s leading romantic poets. To-day his numerous and 
voluminous novels are relegated to literary history; his person- 
ality should command a warmer interest than is usually ac- 
corded, in virtue of its native richness; he made himself truly 
immortal by his collection of German folk-songs, which he pub- 
lished jointly with Clemens Brentano between 1805 and 1808 
under the title of Des Knaben Wunderhorn. There is no record of 
a death mask having been taken of Achim von Arnim. (Wilhelm 
Waetzoldt: Eine Kleistmaske, Jahrbuch der Kletstgesellschaft, Berlin, 
1923, pp. 91-97; Georg Minde-Pouet, Alezsts letzte Stunden, 
Schriften der Kleistgesellschaft, Berlin, 1925; Ernst Benkard, ‘“‘Die 
sogenannte Totenmaske Heinrich von Kleists”, Schriften der 
Kleistgesellschaft, Berlin, 1927.) 

56) WALTER ScotrT.—Scott was born in Edinburgh on 
August 15, 1771; he came of one of the oldest Scottish noble 
families, and died at Abbotsford on September 21, 1832. 

In his latter years he suffered from repeated attacks of 
apoplexy; death released him before his mind became alto- 
gether overcast. Besides the death mask, there is a life mask of 
Scott at Abbotsford. ‘The death mask was taken by the sculptor 
George Bullock, who used it to model a posthumous bust of the 
poet in collaboration with Francis Legatt Chantrey (1781-1841). 
Our reproduction was taken from a cast in the Laurence Hutton 
Collection in the Princeton University library. (Laurence Hutton: 
A Collection of Death Masks, Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1892, 
P- 792.) 

(57) THe Duke or ReicustapTt.—*‘Remember that I would 
rather know my son to lie in the Seine than to be in the hands 
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of the enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax, captured by the 
Greeks, has always seemed to me the saddest in history.” 
(Napoleon to Joseph Bonaparte, March 16, 1814.) And yet 
this was precisely the fate of the great Emperor’s only son, 
nor did he even enjoy the privilege of living among the 
Greeks. 

Napoleon Francois Joseph Charles first saw the light on 
March 20, 1811, in the Tuileries; even in the cradle he received 
the title of King of Rome. In 1814 the unhappy child was living 
in the castle of Schénbrunn bearing the title of Prince of Parma; 
from 1818 onwards every effort was made to educate this sole 
legitimate heir to the French imperial throne as “the chief 
private person under the monarchy, with the exception of the 
Archdukes’’, and he was made Duke of Reichstadt. On July 22, 
1822, a merciful Providence saved this piteous victim of Metter- 
nich’s policy from an even more discordant fate than he had yet 
experienced in his short life. 

The Viennese sculptor Franz Klein, whom we have already 
met as the maker of Beethoven’s life mask, had received permis- 
sion to take the death mask of Napoleon II. Four specimens are 
known to exist: one, which we reproduce here, in the Musée 
Carnavalet, a second in possession of Prince Victor Napoleon, a 
third in the Musée Lorrain at Nancy, and a fourth in the Muni- 
cipal Museum of Baden, near Vienna. (Edouard Wertheimer: 
Der Herzog von Reichstadt, Stuttgart, 1912.) Photograph by Girau- 
don, Paris. 

<58) EpmMunD Krean.—Edmund Kean was born on March 17, 
1787, in London, the son of an actress. His uncle, Moses Kean, 
who was likewise an actor but also a ventriloquist, was the first 
to direct his mind to the study of Shakespeare, whilst the actress 
Tidswell taught him the technique of his future profession. As 
early as 1807 he was acting in the theatre at Belfast with the 
famous Mrs. Siddons as a junior colleague of equal merit. There 
followed a barren period in small provincial theatres until 1814, 
when he scored his great triumph at Drury Lane. Thenceforward 
he remained in undisputed possession wherever English was 
spoken as the interpreter of Shylock (his inaugural part), Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet, Richard ITI., Macbeth, and a number of other 
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tragic characters; his success in America, which he twice visited 
(in 1820 and 1825-26), was no less than in London. 

Whilst he was playing Othello at Covent Garden on March 
25, 1833, he was struck with apoplexy on the stage, and died on 
May 15. Just as in the world of illusion he swept people along 
and stirred their hearts to the innermost depths, so in his private 
life he relieved their ennui by his countless eccentricities. 

We know nothing of the history of Kean’s death mask. The 
original of our plate formerly belonged to Laurence Hutton and 
passed from his estate to the library of Princeton University. 
Hutton had established the identity of the mask by comparing 
it with an outline portrait of Kean by George Clint (1770-1854). 
There is a second specimen of Kean’s death mask in the Guildhall 
of the “City of Lushington’’, an old London club, but this is said 
to bear only a faint resemblance to the specimen at Princeton. 
(L. Hutton: A Collection of Death Masks, Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, 1892, p. 624.) 

{59> SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE was born on October 20, 
1772, at Ottery St. Mary in Devonshire, and died on July 25, 
1834. As a poet and a brilliant critic he influenced Scott, Shelley, 
and Byron. He translated Schiller and made German philosophy 
known amongst his fellow-countrymen. 

The death mask came into the possession of the Princeton 
University library from the Hutton Collection, and Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, a grandson of the poet, personally vouched 
to Laurence Hutton for its genuineness. (L. Hutton: A Collec- 
tion of Death Masks, Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1892, p. 783.) 

<60) Maria Feticiras MALIBRAN, the daughter of the elder 
Manuel Garcia, was born in Paris on March 24, 1808, and died 
in Manchester on September 13, 1836. 

At the age of fifteen she was the wonder of the King’s Theatre 
in London, and in 1825 she accompanied her father to New York, 
where he established the first Italian opera. She married a 
French merchant resident there, Francois Eugene Malibran, 
whose name she was destined to immortalise. Malibran’s bank- 
ruptcy obliged Maria to return to the Old World, where she set 
out on her triumphal progress through Europe, beginning in 
Paris in 1827. She was possessed of an elemental force, and her 
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extraordinary energy carried her in her nine brief years of ac- 
tivity from Paris to London, Rome, Naples, Bologna, Venice, 
Brussels, Milan, and many more cities; everywhere she left 
behind her the inextinguishable memory of her melodious voice 
and her vigour in dramatic characterisation. As early as 1828 in 
Paris she had entered into a liaison with the violinist Charles 
Auguste de Bériot (1802-1870), and after her divorce from 
Malibran in 1836 she gave it legal sanction. A fall in London 
during a foolhardy excursion on horseback was the immediate 
cause of her early death. 

In all probability the death mask was moulded by de Bériot 
himself, though the earliest biography of Madame Malibran 
denies this. Later it was added to the collection of the well-known 
Scottish phrenologist, George Combe, though we do not know 
how; he gave it to one of his American students after his visit to 
America (1838-1839). In the eighteen-sixties Laurence Hutton 
bought it from an American old curiosity dealer and bequeathed 
it, with a number of other death masks, to the library of Princeton 
University, N.J., where it remains to this day. (Countess de 
Merlin: Memoirs of Madame Malibran, London, 1840, vols. i. and 
il., especially pp. 95 ff.; Laurence Hutton: A Collection of Death 
Masks, Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1892, p. 627.) 

Madame Malibran was of Spanish-Moorish descent on her 
father’s side, which may account for her African facial type. 
Her sister was the celebrated Paoline Garcia-Viardot; her 
brother, Manuel Garcia the younger (1805-1906), is still re- 
membered as the greatest teacher of singing in the last century. 

<61 & 62) ALEXANDER Pusukin, the first Russian national 
poet whom Russian literature can claim as its own, was born in 
Moscow on May 26, 1799, and died on February 10, 1837, in 
consequence of a duel with pistols. Pushkin’s great-grandfather 
had married the daughter of Hannibal, Peter the Great’s court 
Moor and admiral, so that negro blood flowed in the poet’s veins, 
and this is said to have been particularly noticeable in his dark 
brown curly hair; but in this connection the broad nose (full 
face) and the slightly pouting mouth are worth remarking. 

The death mask was taken at the suggestion of the poet Basil 
Shukovski, who, together with Turgeniev, was the most cele- 
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brated witness present at Pushkin’s death-bed. It passed into the 
possession of Pushkin’s second, K. K. Danza, and from his niece, 
Mme. T. B. Ssemeckina, the Academy of Science at Leningrad 
purchased it for the Pushkin Museum in 1918. (Information per- 
sonally communicated by the Academy, which lent the mask to 
be reproduced for publication for the first time in these pages.) 

{63> JoHANN HeErnricH DANNECKER, the Swabian sculptor, 
the pupil of Canova (after 1785 in Rome), the contemporary of 
Thorwaldsen and Gottfried Schadow. 

Dannecker was born in Stuttgart on October 15, 1758, and 
died there on December 8, 1841; during the last ten years of his 
life the artist’s mind was clouded. The death mask is in the pos- 
session of the Swabian Schillerverein at Marbach; it was taken 
by Dannecker’s pupil, Theodore Wagner (d. 1880), and after his 
death came into the hands of the Stuttgart sculptor Johannes 
Hofelich, from whom the Swabian Schillerverein bought it in 
1907. (Letter from Geheimrat Professor Giintter in Stuttgart.) 

<64) CLEMENS BRENTANO.—The death mask was moulded by 
Brentano’s friend, the well-known painter and draughtsman, 
Edward von Steinle (1810-1886). It gives no indication of the 
temperament of the man who in youth was the unstable leader 
of the second Romantic school of poetry in Germany, the man 
of “‘stormy talent’’, as Goethe once expressed it; on the contrary 
it gives a concentrated idea of the ascetic priestly character that 
Brentano became in the latter half of his life. That is how we 
must picture the poet who destined the proceeds from his gos- 
samer fairy-tales and stories for the endowment of Catholic 
charities. 

Clemens Brentano was the brother of Bettina and the friend 
of Achim von Arnim, with whom he collaborated in bringing out 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn; he was born on September 8, 1778, at 
Ehrenbreitstein and died at Aschaffenburg on July 28, 1842. 
The original of the death mask can be traced as having been left 
in the estate of Edward von Steinle, but its present whereabouts 
cannot be discovered. Our plate was taken from a reproduction 
by the Petrus Verlag in Treves. (From information personally 
communicated by Edward von Steinle’s grandson, His Rever- 
ence Eduard Steinle, Bruck am Hammer, Czechoslovakia.) 
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I should like to take this opportunity to observe that a sup- 
posed death mask of Heinrich von Kleist (Diisseldorf Academy 
of Art), which came to light and was discussed some little time 
ago, is in all probability a copy of a death mask of Achim von 
Arnim. 

(65) BERTEL THORWALDSEN.—If we wish to characterise the 
significance of this sculptor’s genius to his age, we need only say 
that monumental works by his hand are to be found in Rome, 
Munich, Berlin, Warsaw, Cracow, Copenhagen, in short, in 
nearly every European city, showing to how great an extent 
Thorwaldsen was a master of the classical civic style in northern 
lands. But “‘instead of the very palpable erotic element which we 
discern in the older masters (Canova, Schadow, Sergel) we now 
meet with chastity, and instead of the troubled emotions of the 
individual, a calm ideal. In short, we have a conception of an- 
tique beauty ethically and morally purged, in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the rising generation of citizens moulded by 
Germanic culture” (Gustav Pauli). 

Thorwaldsen was the son of a simple wood-carver, and was 
born in Copenhagen in 1770; after a period of study at the 
Academy of his native town and forty years of creative activity 
in Rome, he returned home in 1838 and died in Copenhagen on 
March 24, 1844. His death mask is in the Thorwaldsen Museum 
in Copenhagen, built during his lifetime and containing his tomb 
and the largest collection of his works. 

<66) ALMA VON GOETHE was the great poet’s only grand- 
daughter, born to him by the marriage of his only son, August, 
with Ottilie von Pogwisch on October 29, 1827, and loved by 
him with all the tenderness of advanced age. Seven years after 
Goethe’s death Ottilie moved from Weimar to Vienna (1839), 
and there Alma received her early education. In 1842 and in the 
summer of 1844 the child visited Weimar, and as the grand- 
daughter of the great Goethe she was received with universal 
kindness in court society. She returned to Vienna in the autumn 
of 1844, and died of typhus on September 209. 

It is hard to discover anything of the “lovely and enchanting 
child of beauty”’ in this death mask (19 centimetres in length). 
It was impossible to ascertain who took it. The Danish sculptor 
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Jens Adolf Jerichau (1816-1883), a pupil of Thorwaldsen’s, used 
it for the marble tombstone erected to Alma in the Weimar 
graveyard when the mortal remains of Goethe’s granddaughter 
were transferred in 1885 from the Wahring cemetery to Weimar. 

The death mask is now in the National Goethe Museum at 
Weimar and has been included in our collection by permission 
of Sanitatsrat Dr. Vulpius. Photograph by Berger, Weimar. 

(67) BENJAMIN RoBEeRT Haypon ended his tormented life 
with a bullet on June 22, 1846, in London. He was born on 
January 26, 1786, and became a student at the Royal Academy 
under Fiissli in 1804. He won Canova’s friendship when the 
sculptor visited London in 1815, and was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Greek art, so that it was due to his intervention that the Elgin 
marbles were secured for the British nation; in addition he at- 
tained fame and success as a historical painter in his own day— 
he lacked no ingredient of happiness except the capacity to live 
in harmony with the world of reality. Carelessness (to call it by 
no other name) in money matters twice brought him to the 
King’s Bench (1823 and 1827) and was ultimately the cause of 
his death. 

The original of the death mask must still be in possession of 
Haydon’s descendants. The replica from which our plate was 
taken came into the hands of Laurence Hutton in the late eighties 
of the last century. When it reached New York it was broken in 
the customs through the carelessness of an official. Nevertheless, 
a profile view still gives a good idea of the attractive appearance 
of the face. The mask is now in the University library at Prince- 
ton, N.J. (Thieme and Becker: Allg. Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, 
Leipzig, 1923, vol. xvi. p. 171; Laurence Hutton: A Collection of 
Death Masks, Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 1892, p. 787.) 

(68) CHARLES, ARCHDUKE OF AusTRIA.—It is not the victor of 
Aspern (May 21-22, 1809) that we must look for in this death 
mask; it exhibits a rather stubborn, peaceful old man of seventy- 
six, whose face shows the unmistakable characteristic features of 
the Hapsburg type. Karl of Austria, the third son of Leopold of 
Tuscany (later the Emperor Leopold II.), the brother of “good 
Emperor Franz”, was born on September 5, 1771, at Poggio 
Imperiale near Florence. After removing to Vienna in 1790, he 
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was swept into a brilliant military career by the allied wars 
against the youthful French Republic; as General Field-Marshal 
of the Empire he was matched against the renowned Moreau 
(1796), and as generalissimo of the Austrian army he conquered 
the Unconquerable himself at Aspern for the first time. 

After this really magnificent victory, which Karl entirely 
failed to follow up and exploit, the hero accepted a pension and 
retired permanently into private life. He ended his days as a good 
paterfamilias and popular Archduke on April 30, 1847. 

The death mask is in the Municipal Collections in the Vienna 
Town Hall. 

{69> FELIx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY was born in Hamburg 
on February 3, 1809, and died on November 4, 1847, at Leipzig, 
the famous centre of his labours. 

The death mask was taken by his friends, the artists Hiibner 
and Bendemann. The specimen that we have reproduced is 
probably the first cast, for the dead man’s hairs are still adhering 
to the beard; it is in the possession of Dr. Eduard von Bende- 
mann of Berlin-Friedenau, a grandson of the Diisseldorf painter 
Eduard von Bendemann, from whom the family inherited it. 
There is a second specimen in the hands of Mendelssohn’s 
granddaughter, Miss Marie Wach, in Leipzig, the daughter of 
Wach, the great professor of civil law who was Mendelssohn’s 
son-in-law. 

<70) GOTTFRIED SCHADOW was a sculptor whose art may be 
said to offer a parallel to the works of the heroic figures of 
German poetry in Weimar. It is no small tribute to Schadow to 
say that of many of his works—for example, the Quadriga and 
the reliefs on the Brandenburger Tor—people rarely ask who 
made them, but rather feel that they are an anonymous national 
possession. 

Schadow was born on May 21, 1764, in Berlin, and laboured 
there as court sculptor and director of the Academy from 1788. 
till his death on January 27, 1850, except during a visit to Italy 
for purposes of study. We must not omit to mention that he was 
a keen critic with tongue and pen. 

His death mask is in the possession of the National Gallery 
in Berlin. Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 
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<71) NrkoLtaus LenAu.—In order to judge of the mask it 
must be explained that Lenau died on August 22, 1850, in the 
lunatic asylum at Oberdébling near Vienna; for six years raving 
madness had afflicted this noblest and truest of Austria’s poets. 
A friend of Lenau’s not otherwise celebrated, the sculptor Josef 
Hirschhauter (1801-1859), took the death mask and later de- 
signed and erected Lenau’s tombstone. The mask is kept in the 
Municipal Collections in the Vienna Town Hall. 

Nikolaus Niembsch Edler von Strehlenau, born on August 
13, 1802, at Csatad in the Banat, may be regarded as the typical 
sensitive poetic nature, pursued by daemons. Brilliant talents 
together with sudden changes of volition; restless love of wander- 
ing and desire to escape from himself, which drove him to 
America in 1832 and brought him back again, dissatisfied and 
weary; a profound lyrical oneness with Nature and the human 
soul, to which his poems bear testimony; sleeplessness and stimu- 
lants that destroyed his nerves—thus his tormented spirit too 
early fled from the clear atmosphere of present reality. 

<72) ALBERT LorTzING, the master of German ballad opera, 
was born in Berlin on October 23, 1801, and died there on 
January 21, 1851, as conductor of the orchestra at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm municipal theatre. 

The death mask is in plaster, length 20 centimetres. It was 
presented by the Lortzing family to the Hohenzollern Museum 
in Berlin. Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

(73) HetnricH Heine.—The death mask was taken forty- 
eight hours after the poet’s decease, and the work was done by 
a simple moulder of the name of Joseph Fontana in Paris. After 
Mathilde’s death it passed to her old friend and legal adviser, 
M. Henri Julia. Geheimrat Professor Elster, the well-known 
Heine scholar and literary historian of Marburg University, 
purchased it in 1905 from M. Julia’s widow after prolonged 
negotiations on behalf of Geheimrat Dr. Hans Meyer of the 
Bibliographical Institute in Leipzig, together with Heine’s post- 
humous papers. Since then the mask has become the property 
of the Frankfort banker Albert Strauss, but is kept in Marburg. 
Gazing at this death mask we grasp the significance of Th. 
Gautier’s perceptive words: ‘‘For eight years he lay like this, 
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nailed by suffering to the cross of paralysis . . . upon the statue 
of the Greek god, illness had carved a Christ emaciated to a 
skeleton, with the minute patience of a mediaeval artist. . . . 
What a tragedy to see this microcosm destroyed and annihilated, 
banned within the narrow vault of a human skull, and yet so 
great that it passed the bounds of the universe!”’ (Die literarische 
Welt, Berlin, 1926, No. 8). 

Heinrich Heine was born at Diisseldorf on December 13, 
1797, and died in Paris on February 17, 1856. His grave is 
in the cemetery of Montmartre. (From an article by Ernst 
Elster, Heine auf dem Totenbett in the Illustriertes Blatt of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 44, 1926. Photograph by the Seminar of 
the history of art at Marburg University. Another photograph 
of the death mask is reproduced in vol. u. of Elster’s new and 
completely revised edition of Heine, Leipzig, Bibliographical 
Institute.) 

<74)> CHRISTIAN Raucu, Schadow’s best pupil, is known as 
the sculptor who carved the figure of Queen Louise on her tomb 
and the monument to Frederick II. in Unter den Linden, as 
well as a number of other monuments giving expression to the 
newly awakened national sentiment after the Prussian wars of 
liberation. He was born on January 2, 1777, at Arolsen in 
Waldeck, and died in Berlin on December 5, 1857. 

His death mask is in the Rauch-Schinkel Museum in Berlin. 
Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

(75) PIERRE JEAN BERANGER, born in Paris on August 19, 
1780, died there on July 16, 1857. 

“Take Béranger on the other hand. He was the son of poor 
parents, the offspring of a poor tailor; he became a poor printer’s 
apprentice, then obtained a post at a small salary in some office; 
he never attended a good school nor a university and yet his 
poems are so full of mature culture, so full of grace, so full of 
genius and of the most delicate irony, so perfect in artistic form 
and in the masterly use of language, that not only France but 
all cultured Europe is moved to admiration. 

“But imagine that this same Béranger, instead of being born 
and brought up in the cosmopolitan city of Paris, had been 
the son of a poor tailor in Jena or Weimar, or imagine him 
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continuing his impoverished career in those little towns, and 
ask yourself what fruit that same tree would have borne if it 
had grown up in such a soil and such an atmosphere. 

“And so, my dear sir, I repeat: if a man of talent is to 
develop his powers with rapidity and enjoyment there must be 
plenty of intelligence and vigorous culture circulating within 
the nation. 

‘In him we find the qualities that go to make up a powerful 
personality. Béranger is happily gifted in every direction, firmly 
rooted in his own individuality and evolving directly from out 
of it and is altogether in harmony with himself. He never asked: 
What is in fashion? what is effective? what is pleasing? and what 
are the others doing? so that he might follow them. His action 
was always inspired by his own innermost nature, and he was 
never troubled by the thought of what the public, or what one 
or other party, expected. True, there were various critical 
periods when he listened to the moods and wishes and needs of 
the people; but that only confirmed him in his own way, by 
telling him that his own spirit was in harmony with the people’s; 
it never led him astray to utter something different from what 
was already stirring in his own heart. 

“You know that in the main I am no friend of so-called 
political poems; but I am ready to enjoy such poems as Beée- 
ranger’s . . . and how masterly is his treatment on every occa- 
sion! How he turns and polishes the subject in his own mind 
before he gives it utterance! And then, when all is matured, what 
wit, what brilliance, what irony, what mockery, and what 
warmth and naiveté and grace he unfolds at every step! Year in, 
year out, his poems have made millions of people gay; they are 
perfectly simple and easy, even for the working classes, and at the 
same time they stand so high above the common level that the 
people, by their intercourse with such gracious spirits, are accus- 
tomed to think better and more nobly themselves.” (Eckermann: 
Gesprache mit Goethe, Leipzig, 1902, vol. 11. pp. 316 and 446.) 

The death mask itself was moulded by Adolphus Victor 
Geoffroy-Dechaume (born 1816, died 1892 as Conservator of 
the Trocadéro), a pupil of David d’Angers and known as a 
sculptor for his active share in the modern restoration of Notre 
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Dame under Violett-le-Duc. The mask remained for a time in 
the possession of Perrotin, Béranger’s executor; Perrotin’s widow 
presented it to the Musée Carnavalet as a bequest from her 
husband. A marble reproduction, also by Geoffroy-Dechaume, is 
in the Musée du Luxembourg. Photograph by Giraudon, Paris. 

<76) Lupwic UHLAND.—We have every reason to cherish the 
memory of this man, not only as leader of the Swabian school of 
poetry and an eminent philologist, but also as a champion of 
political freedom. It may be recalled that at the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort he uttered these words: “Believe me, no | 
head will shed its hght over Germany that has not been anointed 
with a generous drop of democratic oil’. Uhland was born at 
Tubingen on April 26, 1787, and died there on November 13, 
1862. ‘The death mask is in the possession of the Swabian Schiller- 
verein at Marbach, which obtained it from F. ‘Tognarelli’s In- 
stitute of Plastic Art in Stuttgart; nothing further is known of its 
origin. (Letter from Geheimrat Professor O. Gintter in Stutt- 
gart.) 

<77) WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, the novelist, was born 
on July 18, 1811, and died on December 24, 1863, in London. 

The death mask was taken on the day of his death by Bruc- 
clani. Our specimen is in the University library at Princeton. 

¢78) FrieDRIcCH HEBBEL, “‘the greatest moral revolutionary 
of all German poets; but he conceals his moral Jacobinism be- 
neath the plastic art of the tragedian ... his dramas are an 
analysis, a criticism, of the present day . . . he wisely leaves the 
construction of the future to historic evolution, into which he 
flings his own tragedies as a fermenting leaven”’ (Gottschall). We 
know to-day that Hebbel, with his social subject matter and his 
psychology, was in fact the forerunner of another great dramatic 
thinker, Ibsen. 

Hebbel was born on March 18, 1813, at Wesselburen (Dit- 
marschen); he studied at Heidelberg and Munich, travelled in 
France and Italy from 1843 to 1846; his union with Christine 
Enghaus led him to settle in Vienna, and he died there on 
December 13, 1863. 

The death mask is kept in the Municipal Collections of the 
Vienna Town Hall. 
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<79> ADALBERT STIFTER, the poet of Studien, Bunte Steine, and 
Nachsommer, was born on October 23, 1805, at Oberplan in 
Bohemia; after years of severe illness he committed suicide with 
a razor in the night of January 27-28, 1868. The sculptor Johann 
Rint (1843-1876) of Linz, a friend of Stifter’s, moulded the death 
mask in plaster; it is now in the Municipal Collections of the 
Vienna Town Hall. As is well known, Stifter was a member of 
the Upper Austrian Education Committee; his life and habits 
offer an interesting parallel to the art of his contemporary, 
Spitzweg. Both present an appearance of the petty bourgeois, 
both are leagues asunder from Philistinism, over which love and 
wisdom can prevail. (Alois Raimund Hein: Adalbert Stifter, 
Prague, 1904.) 

<80) CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINT-BEUVE.—Sainte-Beuve was 
born on December 23, 1804, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and died on 
October 13, 1869. His death mask is in the Musée Carnavalet. 
Photograph by Giraudon, Paris. 

<81) Epuarp Morixe.—*‘A lonely star, shining with un- 
wavering benevolence, one whose simple beauty is not immedi- 
ately discerned by every eye; yet a little band gaze up at him 
with ever-fresh delight and undying admiration; this wonder- 
ful man’s muse is remote from the thronging world” (Jakob 
Baechthold). . 

Morike was born on September 8, 1804, at Ludwigsburg and 
died at Stuttgart on June 4, 1875. The author of Maler Nolien 
passed his life simply as a Protestant pastor in his Swabian home, 
still famous on his account. ‘The death mask is in the keeping 
of the Swabian Schillerverein at Marbach; it was moulded by 
the Stuttgart sculptor Johannes Hofelich, at the suggestion of 
Morike’s intimate friend, the court librarian Wilhelm Hemsen. 
(Unpublished letter from Hemsen to Berthold Auerbach, dated 
June 10, 1875, among Auerbach’s posthumous papers in the 
National Schiller Museum at Marbach; according to a letter 
from Geheimrat Professor O. Giintter at Stuttgart.) 

(82) GuSTAVE FLAUBERT.—‘‘His spirit was torn between the 
need for reality and the simultaneous needs of a free, powerful, 
and fertile imagination”? (Emile Faguet). The life history of the 
great novelist is quite simple. He was born at Rouen on Decem- 
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ber 12, 1821, and spent his whole life on his estate of Croisset 
near Rouen, except for certain travels, including a journey to 
the East in 1849; at Croisset he died on May 8, 1880. 

The death mask was taken at Croisset by Flaubert’s family 
doctor, Dr. Fortin, and is in the Flaubert archives at Antibes 
(Madame Caroline Franklin Grout). We owe thanks for the 
photograph and for information about the mask to Flaubert’s 
well-known translator, Dr. E. W. Fischer of Berlin. 

(83) Fepor MicuaitovicH Dostorvsky.—Dostoevsky was 
born in Moscow on November 11, 1821, and died on February 9, 
1881, at St. Petersburg (Leningrad). His death mask was taken 
on February 10 by the sculptor Leopold A. Bernstam (b. 1859 
at Riga). It passed from the hands of the poet’s widow, Anna 
Dostoevskaya, to his brother Andrei Michailovich, and is now 
in the Dostoevsky Room of the Historical Museum in Moscow. 
Our reproduction was made by the photographer W. Fedorov, 
as kindly arranged by the Academy of Science at Leningrad. 
(Anna A. Dostoevskaya: Memoirs, Leningrad State Publications, 
1925, Pp. 279.) 

(84 & 85) RicHARD WAGNER was born at Leipzig on May 22, 
1813, and died at Venice in the Palazzo Vendramin on February 
13, 1883. The Venetian sculptor Benvenuti took the death mask. 
The original of our reproduction was in the hands of Nikolaus 
Oesterlein in Vienna till 1887, and then passed, together with 
other Wagner relics, to the Wagner Museum of the town of 
Eisenach. (Karl Friedrich Glasenapp: Das Leben Richard 
Wagners, Leipzig, 1916, vol. vi.) Photograph by Heinemann, 
Eisenach. 

<86) Vicror Huco was born on February 26, 1802, at Besan- 
con, and died on May 22, 1885, in Paris. The famous sculptor 
Jules Dalou, a friend of the poet’s, took the death mask; it is still 
in the Maison Victor Hugo, in the Place des Vosges, Paris. 
Dalou modelled a terra-cotta head from the death mask for Victor 
Hugo’s children, but its theatrical expression is greatly inferior 
to the peaceful grandeur of the death mask; it, too, is kept in the 
Maison Hugo. Photograph by Giraudon, Paris. 

(87> Franz Liszt.—We may assume that Liszt’s significance 
is generally realised. As a youthful prodigy of twelve he won 
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Beethoven’s recognition, and afterwards spent an active and 
creative life as virtuoso, composer, and impassioned partisan of 
Richard Wagner. It may be noted that on April 25, 1865, he 
was ordained in Rome as a priest. Liszt was born on October 
22, 1811, at Raiding in Hungary, and died at Bayreuth on July 
31, 1886. The mask was taken by the moulder Weissbrod of 
Bayreuth on the morning after the master’s death. Our reproduc- 
tion was taken from a specimen in the Landesbibliothek at 
Weimar. Photograph by Berger, Weimar. 

<88) Hans von Marézs, born on December 24, 1837, at 
Elberfeld, died on June 5, 1887, in Rome. 

“That, I think, is the determining factor in what is gener- 
ally called the tragedy of Marées the artist; he had a remarkable 
sense of form, but lacked the corresponding wealth of material. 
His model remained for him a subject of experinient, something 
towards which his imagination remained cold. His bold in- 
tuitive faculty conceived the laws of art, but the artist was con- 
demned to develop those conceptions in forms devoid of life- 
blood, mere shadowy memories of ideals long dead” (Rintelen 
in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende Riinst, vol. 8, 1909). 

The only witnesses of the lonely death of this perplexing 
painter were the philosopher Rudolph Pichler and the sculptor 
Hans Volkmann. The latter took the death mask from the face 
of his departed master and friend. The specimen from which 
our reproduction was made was left by the painter Victor zur 
Helle, a pupil and friend of Hans von Marées, among his 
property in Rome when he died in 1904. There the Leipzig 
painter Albert Leskin acquired the precious relic and can still 
boast of its possession. (Paul Wislicenus: Dokumente zu Shake- 
speares Totenmaske, Jena, 1911, p. 33; I. Meier-Grafe: H. »v.. 
Marées, Munich, 1910, vol. i. pp. 512 and 555; vol. ili. p. 311.) 
Photograph by Fritz Reinhard. Leipzig. 

{89> EpuARD von BAUERNFELD.—Who knows to-day the 
countless comedies with which Bauernfeld entertained Vienna 
in her palmy days under Franz Josef I.! He is one of those whose 
influence is wholly confined to their own period, and who are 
themselves a typical embodiment of that period; and that is 
why his face must not be missing from our collection. 
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Bauernfeld was born in Vienna on January 13, 1802, and 
died at Oberdobling on August 9, 1890. His death mask is in 
the Municipal Collections in the Vienna Town Hall. 

<go) GoTTFRIED KELLER, the “Clerk to the Canton of 
Zurich”, in the widest, not merely official, sense, was born in 
Zurich on July 19, 1819, and died there on July 16, 1890. The 
death mask is in the possession of the Central Library at Zurich; 
it was taken by the Zurich sculptor Richard Kissling. 

<g1) Dion Boucicautt was the son of a French emigré and 
an Irish mother, and was born in Dublin on December 26, 1822. 
He became celebrated during his lifetime as a dramatist, 
theatrical manager, technical expert in stagecraft, and actor of 
his own plays, of which more than four hundred can be enu- 
merated. His active and enterprising spirit did not restrict its 
ambitions to England; between 1853 and 1860 he was in America, 
where he established a theatre in Washington and reformed the 
Metropole Theatre in New York. Afterwards he returned to 
London as manager of the Adelphi, and finally settled in New 
York in 1876, where he died on September 18, 1890. It is no 
accidental trait in his character that he championed the rights 
and liberties of the Irish people with his pen against Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Boucicault’s death mask was moulded on September 109, 
1890, by the New York sculptor Jonathan Scott Hartley (1845- 
1912), and passed from Laurence Hutton’s estate to the Uni- 
versity library at Princeton. (Laurence Hutton: A Collection of 
Death Masks, Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 1892, pp. 625, 
626.) 

<g2) HettmutuH von Mo.itxe.—The overwhelming achieve- 
ments of this Prussian general were and are of decisive signifi- 
cance in world history. Resolute in will and deed, he was retiring 
in character, but a cultivated man of the world in speech and 
manner. 

Moltke was born at Parchim in Mecklenburg on October 
26, 1800, and died in Berlin, on April 24, 1891. His death mask 
was taken by the Berlin painter and sculptor Otto Lessing. The 
original belongs to Moltke’s family; our reproduction is taken 
from a cast left in the estate of the painter Bernt Grénvold. A 
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bronze cast by Lessing from the death mask is shown in the 
Hohenzollern Museum. Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

{93> LAWRENCE BARRETT attained fame in America as an 
actor of classical parts somewhat akin to that of Josef Kainz in 
Austria and Germany. Barrett was born on April 4, 1838, in 
Patterson, New Jersey, and died in New York on March 21, 1891. 

In 1892 the death mask was in the possession of Barrett’s 
personal friend, Laurence Hutton, and passed by his bequest 
to the collection of death masks, repeatedly mentioned, in the 
University Library at Princeton, N.J. Hutton has not recorded 
the name of the artist who took the death mask. (Laurence 
Hutton: A Collection of Death Masks, Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, 1892, p. 626.) 

{94> HetnricH von TREITSCHKE, the impassioned herald of 
Prussia’s historic mission, Ranke’s successor as professor at 
Berlin University, was born at Dresden on September 15, 1834, 
and died in Berlin on April 28, 1896. 

The death mask is in the National Gallery at Berlin. Photo- 
graph by Treue, Berlin. 

<95) CHARLOTTE WoLTER.—‘‘She could thunder rather than 
speak; menace rather than point; stride rather than walk.” In 
these words the Neue Freie Presse in its memorial notice sought to 
recall the impression left by the genius of this tragic actress upon 
her spellbound audiences for a generation at the Burg Theatre. 
But the great heroine did not celebrate her earliest triumphs 
in Vienna, although she was “ discovered” there by Laube in 
the Karl Theatre; Berlin and Hamburg enjoy the honour of 
having helped her to develop her talent. She did not go to the 
Burg Theatre till 1862, and then she did, indeed, resolutely 
maintain her pre-eminent position under Laube, Hahn-Wolf, 
Dingelstedt, Sonnenthal, and Wilbrandt. 

Charlotte Wolter was born at Cologne on May 1, 1834, 
and died in Vienna on June 14, 1897. She married the Belgian 
Count O’Sullivan de Gras in 1874, and all the intellectual giants 
of the day in Vienna met at her house: Makart, whose portrait 
of her as Messalina is well known, Tilgner, Bauernfeld, Wil- 
brandt, Grillparzer, Alfred von Berger, and Stella Berger- 
Hohenfels were among her familiar friends. 
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Charlotte Wolter’s body was laid on the bier dressed as 
Iphigenia, and the death mask was taken by the sculptor Johann 
Benk. The specimen from which our reproduction was taken is 
in the library of the Public Trustee in Vienna, and a second is 
kept in the Municipal Collections in the Vienna Town Hall. 
Photograph by 8. Schramm, Vienna. 

<96) Guipo GEZzELLE.—By profession a priest, by vocation a 
lyrical poet, the memory of Gezelle’s fruitful labours and of 
his tender and delicate poetry still lives in his Flemish home. 
He was born near Bruges on May 1, 1830, and died there on 
November 27, 1899. 

The death mask was presented by the poet’s nephew Mr. 
Stijn Streuvels to Professor A. Kippenberg; it is still in his col- 
lection at Leipzig. To his kindness we owe the photographic 
reproduction. 

{97> FrirpricH NietzscHe.—The great philosopher and 
thinker fell a victim to insanity in 1889, and was released by 
death on August 25, 1900, at Weimar; he was fifty-six years of 
age. 

The original of the death mask is in the Nietzsche archives at _ 
Weimar in the possession of Mrs. Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsche. 
As the owner could not bring herself to permit the reproduction 
of the mask in this book, we were obliged to be content with the 
bronze cast in the Berlin National Gallery. Photograph by Treue, 
Berlin. 

<98) Huco Wotr.—A name that inspires us with reverence, 
for the composer’s songs are amongst the most exquisite me- 
morials of modern German music. During his lifetime Hugo 
Wolf failed to obtain recognition and was appreciated only by a 
small band of admirers; he did not live to see his work command 
the applause of the multitude. In 1897 paralysis attacked him 
and clouded his mind; he was released by death on February 22, 
1903, at the age of forty-two (born March 13, 1860). The death 
mask was taken in the Vienna Public Asylum by the sculptor 
Seiffert, and passed to the Municipal Collections in the Vienna 
Town Hall. 

<g9> ADoLF MenzeL.—During his lifetime Menzel’s art was, 
perhaps, regarded as belonging too exclusively to Brandenburg 
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and Prussia, and he was exalted to high honours for dynastic 
reasons; yet he is and remains one of the most conscientious of 
graphic artists and realists in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. His free and picturesque sketches in oils have maintained 
his reputation among a generation of impressionists, better than 
the finished historical paintings by which he won widespread 
fame. 

Menzel was born on December 8, 1815, at Breslau, and died 
in Berlin on February 9, 1905. His death mask was taken by the 
sculptor Reinhold Begas and is in the National Gallery in Berlin. 
Photograph by Treue, Berlin. 

<100) JosEF Lewinsky, the famous actor and portrayer of 
character in the Hofburg Theatre, was born on September 20, 
1835, in Vienna, and died there on February 27, 1907. Lewinsky 
was engaged for the Burg ‘Theatre by Laube in 1858, and may 
be regarded as the teacher of the younger generation of actors 
there, through the influence of his personality and his art; his 
greatest pupil was Josef Kainz. ‘The death mask was taken by 
the sculptor Khuen and is in the Municipal Collections in the 
Vienna ‘Town Hall. 

<1o1 & 102) Leo Totstoy.—Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy was 
born on September 9g, 1828, at Yasnaya-Polyana, in the Gu- 
bernya of Tula, and died at Astapovo on November 20, gto. 
There the death mask was moulded by S. D. Merkurov on the 
second day after his death and presented by M. A. Stakhovich 
to the Tolstoy Museum in Leningrad. This is the first occasion 
on which a reproduction has been published, for which I have 
the kind permission of the Academy of Science in Leningrad. 

<103) BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON was born on December 8, 
1832, at Kvikne (Osterdesen), so that he was four years younger 
than his great rival Ibsen. But whilst Ibsen brooded in solitude, 
calling himself and his fellows to account, Bjérnson, with a not 
dissimilar outlook, always regarded the world and its innermost 
being with democratic optimism. Not only is he still familiar to 
us as a dramatist of the naturalist school, he is also a lyric poet 
of peculiar delicacy, to whom his Norwegian fatherland owes the 
unique quality ofits national anthem. Nor must we forget, lastly, 
the combative temperament which inspired him as a journalist 
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and agitator on behalf of a Norwegian republic. Bjérnson died 
on April 26, 1910, at the Hotel Wagram in Paris, where his death 
mask was taken the following day by the French sculptor, Paul 
Moreau-Vantier; the first cast is in the possession of the poet’s 
widow at Aulestadt in Norway. (Information supplied personally 
by Mrs. Bjornstjerne Bjérnson.) 

{104) JoseEF Katnz.—The finished art of this great and 
memorable actor of classic parts is still fresh in the minds of a 
generation now past middle life. He was born on January 2, 1858, 
at Wieselburg in Hungary, and died of cancer on September 20, 
1910, in Vienna. The death mask was moulded by the Viennese 
actor, Otto Tressler, and is in the Municipal Collections in the 
Vienna Town Hall. 

<105 & 106) Gustav MAHLER.—The immediate sensation 
created by the mask is one of astonishment at the expression of 
a powerful will still stamped upon the dead face (the mouth). 
Only gradually do we come to feel the fascination of a singularly 
honest and lucid brow, and to appreciate the rugged modelling 
of the nose. Since the eyes are forever closed, we can discern little 
of the lofty human kindliness or the fun which were such essen- 
tial traits of Mahler’s character. In profile there is a remarkable 
likeness to Josef Haydn’s death mask; compare Plate (36). 

Gustav Mahler was born in Kalischt near Iglau, in what was 
formerly German Bohemia, on July 7, 1860; he was the son of 
a moderately prosperous Jewish merchant family. At fifteen he 
entered the Vienna Conservatoire and became a pupil of Ep- 
stein; his talent and his performance left no room for doubt, even 
then, that music for him was not merely a profession but a voca- 
tion. During years of unsettled wandering he went to Hall (in 
Upper Austria), Laibach, Olmiitz, Cassel, and finally to Prague 
(1885), where he made his first appearance, under Angelo Neu- 
mann, as a conductor of opera and of concerts before a large 
public. After a brief and successful engagement in Leipzig, he 
secured an independent post as chief producer of opera in Buda- 
pest. Between 1891 and 1897 he celebrated his great triumphs 
in the Hamburg municipal theatre under Pollini. This led finally 
to his engagement at the Viennese court opera house, which he 
graced till 1907. Misunderstandings and lack of appreciation 
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drove him to America that year; there he conducted as a guest 
during the brief span of life that still remained to him, but re- 
turned from time to time to his native Germany for work and 
recuperation. He broke down in New York in consequence of 
treacherous heart trouble, and was taken through Paris to 
Vienna, where he died in a sanatorium on May 18, 1911. That 
same day his friend, the painter Karl Moll, took the death mask; 
casts are in the possession of the master’s widow, Mrs. Alma 
Maria Mahler, and of Professor Moll. 

So much for short biographical data. This is hardly the right 
place to do justice to Mahler’s great creative genius. 

For it is only now that the greatness of this composer of 
mighty symphonies and fervent lyrics is beginning to penetrate 
our understanding and cast its spell upon our senses. (Alfred 
Roller: Die Bildnisse von Gustav Mahler, Leipzig and Vienna, 1922.) 

<107) Max REGER, whose ponderous figure we still seem to 
see before us at the piano or on the conductor’s platform, was 
born on March 109, 1873, at Brand in Bavaria, and died on a visit 
to Leipzig on May 11, 1916. The Weimar sculptor Professor 
Richard Engelmann, a friend of the composer, who happened 
to be in Leipzig, took the death mask and still has it in his 
possession. 

Professor Engelmann writes about the taking of the mask: 
“On the morning of May 11 I was visiting Klinger’s studio in 
Leipzig. I found him deeply depressed. In the course of our 
conversation he asked me whether I had heard of Reger’s death. 
I was deeply affected, for I was bound to Reger by ties of friend- 
ship, and I hastened to the little hotel near by, where I found 
Mrs. Reger. The dead man himself was lying in a little room, 
with a wonderful and radiantly peaceful look on his face. On a 
little table beside him was a sheet of music in his own hand- 
writing. The good state of preservation and the remarkable 
beauty of the face suggested the taking of a mask, and this was 
of peculiar interest to me because Reger had already arranged 
with me to model his bust early in June. I quickly succeeded in 
finding a moulder, and towards midday moulds had been taken 
of the mask and both hands. All three have since been kept in 
my studio. Whilst I was engaged in the work I was particularly 
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struck by the remarkably beautiful modelling of the forehead 
and eye-sockets in comparison with the powerful formation of 
the lower half of the face. The bust, which I modelled from 
memory with the help of the mask, is of Untersberg marble. It 
is in the Municipal Museum at Nuremberg.” 

<108) Frank WEDEKIND.—“‘I regard Wedekind as the greatest 
and most forceful creative artist of our day; he is perhaps the 
only man, and that not in Germany alone, who really has some- 
thing new to say and says it in a new way” (Worringer). 

Wedekind was born in Hanover on July 24, 1864, and died 
in Munich on March g, 1918. The death mask was taken on 
the day following the artist’s death by the Munich moulder 
Hans Zoller; the original is in the possession of Wedekind’s 
widow. In addition to various casts in the hands of Wedekind’s 
friends and admirers, we must mention the specimen in the 
Munich Theatrical Museum. Mrs. Tilly Wedekind writes of the 
mask in a letter: “It is wonderful and touching to me to see how 
every trace of suffering and bitterness has vanished from the 
face, and the expression is smiling and peaceful, a little ironical 
and exalted above all earthly things.” Photograph by Genthe, 
Leipzig. 

<109) RicHarD DeHMEL.—Of all recent German lyric poetry, 
his is the most pregnant with thought. He was born on November 
18, 1863, at Wendisch-Hermsdorf, and died on February 8, 
1920, at Blankenese. The death mask was taken by the sculptor 
Professor Richard Luksch of the Hamburg School of Arts and 
Crafts. It is kept in the Dehmelhaus. (From information kindly 
supplied by Mrs. Ida Dehmel.) Photograph by Dihrkoop, 
Hamburg. 

<110) Viapimir InyicH ULyAnov Lenin.—As a fanatical 
Marxist he denied the part played by personality in history, 
and was himself a personality whose greatness and forceful in- 
fluence cannot be too highly appraised in the history of modern 
Russia—perhaps, too, in moulding of the future Europe. He 
finally destroyed Tsarism and, not regarding constitutional 
democracy as necessary for his country, guided it with a strong 
hand towards the social and political institutions of Bolshevism, 
on the nature and value of which it would seem infinitely diffi- 
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cult to form a valid judgement. But it lives, and all that lives 
has the power to reproduce its kind. In Lenin the adherents of 
Communist doctrines and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
honour the strategist of genius in a creative revolution. Not only 
was he a statesman on a grand scale, but he died as the ruler of 
Russia, and his premature death will always be regarded as an 
irreparable loss to his country. 

Maxim Gorki writes of Lenin: ““He is more human than any 
other of my contemporaries, and though his mind is chiefly 
occupied with political considerations which a romanticist would 
inevitably characterise as ‘narrowly practical’, yet I am con- 
vinced that during his moments of relaxation that warrior mind 
takes flight far into the glorious future and sees much more than 
I can conceive. The principal aim of Lenin’s whole life is the 
well-being of mankind, and down the far vista of the centuries 
he must see unerringly the end of the great process which he 
serves at this initial stage with such ascetic and virile resolution. 
He is an idealist. . . . His private life is such that in a pre- 
dominantly religious epoch Lenin would have been regarded 
as a saint.” 

Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, who gave himself the name of 
Lenin, was born at Simbirsk on April 10, 1870. He was the son 
of a small landowner. He died after a long and painful illness 
on January 21, 1924, at Gorkii near Moscow, as First People’s 
Commissary of the Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. He took 
part at an early age in Russia’s revolutionary movement and 
was exiled to Siberia in 1897; he fled abroad, reappeared in the 
Revolution of 1905, and was once more a refugee in 1907, living 
and working in London, Germany, and Switzerland. From the 
time of his arrival in Russia in 1917 this ex-barrister and agitator 
compelled his people and the whole world to attend to his 
words. , 

The death mask was taken a few hours after Lenin’s death 
by the sculptor Merkurov and is kept in the Lenin Institute in 
Moscow. His mausoleum in the Red Square in Moscow is some- 
thing equivalent to the caaba of Bolshevism. (Fritz Schotthofer: 
Lenin der Mensch, Frankfurter Zeitung, January 25, 1924; Valeriu 
Marcu: Lenin, Leipzig, 1927.) 
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{111) FRIEDRICH EBERT, the first President of the German 
Republic, freely elected by the Weimar National Assembly in 
1919, was born on February 4, 1871, at Heidelberg, and died 
in Berlin, from the effects of an operation, on February 28, 1925. 
His death mask, taken by the sculptor Georg Kolbe of Berlin, 
is in the possession of the President’s widow. 

Friedrich Ebert was the son of simple parents, and himself 
formerly a skilled saddler, so that he belonged to the artisan 
class. He soon became a zealous worker in the Social-Demo- 
cratic party (beginning his activities in 1892) and was made its 
President in 1913. At the time of the collapse of 1918, and in the 
Revolution, he so far made his mark that he was finally called 
upon to assume the highest office that the German people have 
it in their power to confer. His work as President is still fresh 
in the memory of all. A reflective spirit of moderation and a 
remarkable sense of justice made him the opponent of all ex- 
tremist tendencies, so that he countered their influence in the 
Revolution. It is thanks to Ebert that the foundation was laid 
upon which Germany’s shattered social structure was con- 
solidated. How far his endeavours paved the way—unintention- 
ally, without doubt—for the bourgeois large-scale capitalism of 
to-day, is a question which must be left to history to decide. 

<112) L’INCONNUE DE LA SEINE.—The history of this lovely 
but clearly unhappy young woman appears to be veiled in 
mysterious but compassionate obscurity. In the eyes of the 
world and according to the justice which she meted out to 
herself she was guilty of suicide, choosing death in the waters 
of the Seine, since the burden laid upon her feeble shoulders 
seemed too heavy to bear. For us she is a dainty butterfly 
fluttering without a care around the flame of life and so destroy- 
ing and burning her wings before her time. 

The death mask was taken in the Paris morgue. The where- 
abouts of the original is unknown to me. 
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